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35 CENTS 


Steel shafting for piston rods must be accurate in all 
points, ground and polished, straight and free from any surface 
defects to give top performance. The Steel Supply Company 
furnishes the precision shaiting which helps the TJ Hydraulic 
and Air Cylinders of Tomkins-Johnson Co., Jackson, 

Michigan, get top efficiency for every cylinder stroke and 

for a maximum period of time. 

Your inquiries are welcome and careful attention will 

be given to all comers. Even though we are not now getting 
all the steel we would like we will do our utmost to 


help you. Write for attractive folder “Call a Specialist’’. 


Also a complete inventory of cold finished bars in 
rounds, squares, flats and hexagons. Drill 
rod in three and twelve foot lengths. 


THE STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 
26 NORTH ABERDEEN STREET * CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


Telephone MO nroe 6-4212 
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Take the’ eye- wash’ 
ut of getting a drink 


THE NEW yarer 


OASIS noler 


10 SPURT! NO SPLASH! es SQUIRT! 


) Here at last is a water cooler guaranteed to give you a cool 
: drink with never a spurt, splash or squirt! The patented 
“Fountain” provides a constant, steady, self-adjusting drink- 
' ing stream regardless of varying local pressure. Takes the 
| “eye-wash” permanently out of getting a drink! 


» The improved Oasis “Pre-Kooler” doubles the volume of 

- cooled water available. And the exclusive Oasis fan-less 
condenser makes this the quietest water cooler on the 
market—no fan jangle. 


» You can have Oasis quality water coolers in hand-operated 
or foot-pedal models. Complete line provides models with 
capacities from 3 to 20 gallons per hour. 


THE EBCO MANUFACTURING CO. 


Also Manufacturers of 
The Famous Oasis Air Drier 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSE STOCKS TO SERVE YOU BEST 
eee 


EXCEIUENCE IN ELECTRICAL SOUS @ CHICAGO 5801 S: Halsted St., ENglewood 4-7500 


mglewood © @ ROCKFORD 124 N. First St., Rockford 3-5441 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. @: SOUTH BEND 325N. Lafayette Blvd., Phone 4-1173 
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CHICAGO BUSINES 


June, 1951 May, 1951 June, 1950 
| 
| Building permi us 900 878 1, 
| Boot en § 1 400,784" § 7.124000 
| Contracts awarded on buildin rojects, " 
ee Ci Ee Cores Ke wok Sibi tS 1,571 1,670 a 3 
Costes 23 ee et ET ee 40,058,000 $ 44,773,000 $ 67,529," 
(EF. W. Dodge Corp.) 
) 7 6 
| Real estate transfers _____- io eer as 6,924 7,206 8, 
Considerationee 2 = SS 6,098,844 $ 6,401,346 $ 6,497,( 
| Department store sales index =a Se 220.1% 238.7 22 
(Federal Reserve Board) 
(Daily average 1935-39=100 
Bankes clearings is eee = ee eS 595,521,005 map 3,996,171,147 S$ 3,564,911, 
| Bank debits to individual accounts: . i 
| 7th Federal Reserve District ~~ $20,227,410,000 $20,116,362,000 $18,287,710,¢, 
Chicago only ___. ____. $ 9,886,324,000 $10,099,589,000 $ 9,151,225,¢, 


(Federal Reserve Board) z 


e Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: 
nite as | Number of shares traded — 1,050,000 1,364,000 1,615, 


Market value of shares traded —__ $ 35,604,193 $ 45,115,036 $ 50,144,¢, 
Railway express shipments, Chicago area 836,600 911,342 1,041, 
Nonstop | Air express shipments, Chicago area __ 52,000 56,180 59,6) 
fel. C. as Merchandises, Cats) 5 eens eae 7 17,905 20,113 205) 
Fii hee | Electric power production, kwh ____—1, 104,190,000 1,148,800,000 1,039,506,(C 
Ig $s | Industrial gas sales, therms — = 11,912,149 10,464,709 9,145,4, 

Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 

) Transit Authority lines: 
aM aAVOUWN. Surface di Vision. 2 eee eee 49,733,764 52,204,191 53,5675 
Rapidettanstt edivision sss ee 12,220,850 12,791,814 12,128,4 
Postalareceipts = = aaa oe br eS 9,331,533 $ 9,850,134 $ 9,336,4: 
Air passengers: 

2 clock (ATTiVals seh Se eee ee Pe eee 202,840 201,540 172,1 
Departures ty. 3 kes Ya eek = 210,170 208,073 178,61 
¢ Consumers’ Price Index (1935-39=100)__ 191.3+ 190.8 17€ 


Livestock slaughtered under federal in- 


to NI ew York Spection 440,334 489,199 454,9' 


Families on relief rolls: 


Cook; Gounty2?e fo 2) Gee ee 22,139 23,139 29,64 
Other Illinois counties Rieter ® 2. Hi 13,794 14,837 19,0) 
*Preliminary figure. 


+Figures are on same basis as year ago. New indexes are 190.1 for June 1951 an 
189.8 for May, 1951. 


What's the most convenient time for you SEPTEMBER, aT |, TAX CALENDAR 


to leave when you go to New York? | Date Due Tax Returnable to 
Whenever it is—in the morning, at noon, 1 seep pate of 1950 Real Estate taxes be- 

in the afternoon or in the evening—just | penalty of pti are Sigs Ai Bde a County Collector 
call Franklin 2-4900 for reservations on 15 Jf total O.A.B. taxes (employer and employe) plus 

a luxurious DC-6 Mainliner 300. You aa tas withheld in previous month exceeds 

get there in only 2 hours 55 minutes, Beacsgate ec reaen toerk agen Authorized Depositan 
and fares are lower than Ist-class rail | 15 Tiiinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and 


payment for month of August Director of Revenu 


Third installment (20%) of 1950 Federal Income Collector ,of Intern: 
Tax by Corporations Revenue 


with lower berth! 


Payment of one-quarter of 1951 estimated tax found 


U ne ITE D due March 15, or one-third of the balance of 1951 
estimated tax found due June 15. (Those required 
to file declaration for first time, or making revised 


AIR LINES | declaration, pay one-half of the balance of 1951 Collector of Intern: 


estimated tax) Revenue 


| 
30 Federal Excise Tax return and payment due for Collector 
| August, 1951 Revenue 


of Intern: 
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Titanium has long been known 
to science as a metal with interest- 
ing properties, but exceedingly lit- 
tle utilitarian value to industry. 
The last -several years, however, 
metallurgists have taken a second 
look at titanium. It has been found 
to resist coirosion excellently and 
to have a high tensile strength. 
These properties, and the potential 
applications they suggest for the 
metal, have set researchers to work 
looking for economical ways to re- 
fine titanium and thereby put it to 
work on a mass basis. Already con- 
siderable progress has been made, 
as Daniel F. Nicholson reports in 
an article beginning on page 13. 


Howard F. Van Zandt concludes 
his two-part “Report To Industry 
On Japan” (p. 16), recounting some 
of the complex, though at times 
humorous, problems confronted by 
Western businessmen in their deal- 
ings with the Japanese. To be fore- 
warned is to be forearmed, says Mr. 
Van Zandt, so he adds a series of 
practical suggestions for facilitating 
successful business relations with 
the “workshop nation” of the East. 


One of the most interesting of- 
fices in Washington belongs to the 
National Inventors Council, the 
government agency that encourages 
full-time inventors and spare-time 
putterers to develop such needed 
inventions as a portable body warm- 
er for arctic soldiers or a device to 
cover tank tracks in the snow. The 
council, reports Benjamin Melnitsky 
(paal9); turned up a host of war- 
winning ideas, but it is again look- 
ing for new ideas from inventive 
Americans. 


Businessmen who believe they 
have been unfairly pinched by ma- 
terial controls may now take their 
case before a new Washington tri-~ 
bunal, the appeals board of the 


Lewis A. Riley, Associate Editor 


Alon Sturdy, Editor National Production Authority. 


Gordon Rice, Advertising Manager Your case must be exceptional, 

Published monthly by The Chicago Association Late aayen Lnmtdedons however, for the board has turned 
k Streets, Barrington, . an or : eet, ; - . : 

one os oi. aN easel domestic $3.50 a year; three years $775; Store down mor € appeals than it has 

50a year i Reentered jas second class. mainer Ome nt ’ | granted. Mitchell Gordon explains 


$4.50 a_ year: single copies 35 cents. 
by the Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry. Reprint permission on request. the boar d's re netions (p. 18) sea 


at the Post Office at Barrington, Ill., under the act of March 3, 1879. Copyright 1951, 
itori : St., Chicago, Telephone Franklin 2-7700. Night : ) 
Executive aod. Editorial Ota Be Rag retires Franklin 2-7711. oe poramer ee, Sa reviews some of the appeals it has 
: a ; i i vie : : 
Gficago Association of Comedic 22S TUN 0 a ee a a heard during its first two months of 
i copyrighted. 
Cowes “POST \ operation. 


i Form 
ATTENTION: Copies returned under labels For: 
, Ree MAS cia. vere to 1 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 


; COMMERG 


COMMERCE can perform a vital role in YOUR 


advertising program if you seek to influence, 


convince or sell management executives in the 


Chicago industrial area. : 
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} Corporate Tax Collectors 


‘HE National City Bank of New York has made 
a 2 a careful examination of the tax payments of the 
hundred largest non-financial corporations in the coun- 
try for 1950. Its findings will prove startling even to 
those who are informed in a general way. 

| Space does not permit a listing of the kind of taxes 
paid. They were: almost endless in variety. The total, 
however, was $12,203,000,000, which represented 15.9 
yer cent of the corporations’ total sales. In some 
ndustries, where excise taxes are extreme, corporate 
jax payments ranged as high as 67.4 per cent of sales. 
| The figures show that next to wage earners the 
Max collectors have, by all odds, the largest vested in- 
gerest in business. For each hundred dollars paid in 
jyages and salaries by the corporations, $65 was paid 
in taxes. Against each dollar of net income the tax 
follectors took $2, and their take was four to one 
against dividends paid. 

These latter facts should be of considerable interest 
0 the 7,200,000 registered shareholders who own the 
00 corporations. They should be of far greater in- 
terest to the ultimate customers of the products and 
‘ervices of the 100 corporations, however. For the 
bank study leaves little doubt that corporations are 
merely the collectors through which the taxes they 
jpay are taken from the ultimate consumer. 

The bank found that in 1929, when the federal 
Hincome tax rate was only 11 per cent, U. 5S. non- 
‘financial corporations paid taxes of approximately 
-$1,100,000,000. They had net income of 5.4 per cent 
per dollar of sales. In 1949, despite the tremendous in- 
Jerease in federal tax rates and a nine-fold increase 
jin tax payments, net income represented an average 
jmargin of 4.4 per cent per sales dollar. 

~ It could be assumed that the one percentage point 
jdrop in profit margins between 1929 and 1949 re- 
flected at least partial absorption of the increased 
jtax burden by corporations. Historically, however, the 
profit margin of American business has been declin- 
ing under the pressure of free competition. This, 
frather than tax absorption, is the more likely ex- 
| planation for the one point drop in the past 20 years. 
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— inexact Science! 

ANY economic forecasters are biting their nails 
4 these days because the trend of business is not 
moving according to Hoyle. With employment and 
wages at record highs, building and capital invest- 
ment booming, and job security seemingly indefinitely 
underwritten by the government’s defense program, 
business is having to push hard to move goods. Not 
only is trade in the soft lines lackadaisical, it is any- 


é ’ 
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thing but booming in the most glamorous of con- 
sumer durables—home appliances, automobiles and 
television. 

To make matters worse for the art of forecasting, 
the very opposite situation should prevail. Material 
cuts are actually beginning to curb production of 
civilian goods for the first time and buyers, in theory 
at least, ought to be lining up for merchandise. 

The net result of all this is that even government 
forecasters are reported to be turning chary about 
predicting even the fourth quarter. 

No one can take pleasure in seeing business turn 
slow. As long as it has, however, there may be a small 
bit of satisfaction to be found in the fact that the 
extreme disciples of statistical forecasting and the 
planned economy are being reminded that economics 
is not an exact science. For reasons neither statistics 
nor theory will explain, human behavior en masse 
has a very disconcerting way of upsetting predictions. 


E Marshmallows And Marriage 


MONG its many blessings, it seems that resi- 
dence in the Middle West contributes to marital 
stability. 

This arresting and valuable bit of intelligence has 
been turned up by the Marshmallow Research Foun- 
dation. In a quest for knowledge—and advancement 
of the status of the marshmallow, of course—the foun- 
dation located 300 couples who celebrated their fifti- 
eth wedding anniversary coincident with the June 
golden anniversary of the marshmallow. 

The search for the couples was conducted through 
hundreds of disc jockeys from coast to coast over 
radio stations in 40 states. Using the popular songs, 
“It’s a Marshmallow World” and “Anniversary Waltz” 
to call attention to the occasion, disc jockeys invited 
couples married 50 years to send their names in to 
their local radio stations. 

We hasten to say that comments on the scientific 
accuracy of this statistical procedure are not solicited. 

All of this, of course, would be of less than passing 
interest were it not for the fact that our own fair 
Middle West apparently has the best batting average 
in matrimony. Some 125 of the 300 fiftieth anniversary 
couples reside in this favored area. It is a little dis- 
concerting to find that Detroit, with 48 fifty-year 
married celebrants led Chicago, which had but woe 
Sectional pride is restored, however, by the discovery 
that the disc jockeys failed to turn up a single golden 
anniversary couple in the Hollywood area. Is anyone 


surprised? 
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Constructive ADVERTISING 


Planned , | 


For Better Results 


eoeeeee eee 


If you are not satisfied with the results 
you are getting from your present ad- 
vertising, we welcome the opportunity 
of discussing your problem with you. 
Our competent and experienced staff | 
can develop a program, complete in| 
every phase, on any product or serv- 
ice that does not compete with our 
present clients. 
Recognized by: ANPA * APA + PPA + ABP 


T. W. Merrill, President 
176 West Adams St., Chicago 3 


Financial 6-4161 | 


fessional and general business 
purposes. Here are World-Wide 
Forms you need for faster, more 
efficient operation...many forms ~ 
for all businesses. Mass produc- 
tion printing brings them to you 
at a savings. Get them at your 
stationers 


eee eee Bcc 


OG op irae 

‘ bd ' 
} HORDER‘S, INC. Dept. C-8 Pinto 
' 231 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Ill. Your 4 
$ Please rush my FREE World-Wide  ley@Pany 1 
' ®rheag 1 
: Forms Catalog. . H 
. [Netit ta <a oe ee, ea H 
’ i 
§ Address : 
a ‘ 
. (LN nc lh Tu ES Oe Rad rb t 
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North 


| 6-7420. 


e Vacation Sour Note—Vacationing 
motorists are bumping into higher 
state gasoline taxes this year, ac- 
cording to a melancholy report 
from Commerce Clearing House in- 
dicating that seven states have 
hiked gas tax rates this year and 
another four have extended such 
“temporary” taxes. The heaviest 
gas taxes are being encountered in 
the South and West; Louisiana 


_ charges the steepest: nine cents a 


gallon; and Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and South Carolina, and 
Florida each charge seven cents. 
Seven states west of the Mississippi 
charge six to 614 cents tax. 


e Maritime TV—The 2100 sailors 
who man Pittsburgh Steamship 
Company ore boats on the Great 
Lakes are enjoying television en- 
tertainment for the first time this 
year. - The - United States Steel 
Company subsidiary reports that 
TV receivers, set up in the crew 
quarters of the big lake boats, do 
not interfere with the performance 
of radar or other electrical and 
electronic navigational equipment. 
Best point of reception on the 
boats: the crew mess hall. 


* Record-Keeping Data— A book- 
let explaining the record-keeping 
required of manufacturers operat- 
ing under the Controlled Materials 
Plan is being made available by 
the National Production Authority 
at Commerce Department field 
offices. The Chicago field office 
at 221 N. LaSalle St., CEntral 
The manual, entitled “Al- 
lotment Accounting for Consumers 
Under CMP,” explains what rec- 
ords must be maintained to account 


for allotments of steel, copper and 
aluminum. 


is 


¢ Subcontract Spread — Interna- 
tional Harvester Company is sub- 
contracting between 80 and 90 per 


cent of the material it requiri 
for prime government contract 
the company reports. In one cass 
327 subcontractors are participatin 
with Harvester on a large pri 
contract for armored utility vé 
hicles. These subcontractors 1 
turn have made “sub-contract¢ 
with 1377 additional concerns. “ 
a result, 1705 businesses in all ar 
involved in the job. 


e Jet Engine Center—A Chicagg 
businessman, James J. Nance, pres 
dent of Hotpoint, Inc., believe 
that Chicago may become a perma 
nent center of jet engine produa 
tion for military, as well as com 
mercial, aircraft. - The * reason: 
jet engine requires large quantitie 
of sheet metal for outer shields ana 
tubing, and Chicago is one of th) 
principal centers of appliance mar 
ufacturing which uses great quanti 
ties of sheet metal. Two new Hoo 
point factories in Chicago, now 
nearing completion, will be entire 
ly devoted to the production of je 
engine components. 


e Packaging Study — The Muni 
tions Board has begun setting ul 
packing schools throughout the 
country, each of which will give 
two weeks’ courses to. some 2,00( 
military and civilian students an 
nually on preservation, packaging 
packing, marking and carloading 
The only cost to students will be 
transportation and lodging ex 
penses. Prime and subcontractor: 
to the government may reques' 
training applications from the Mu 
nitions Board Packaging Agency 
Washington 25, D. C. 


e Big Scrap Source?—Auto-wreck 
ers in Illinois, Indiana and Wis 
consin have begun combing ovel 
their forlorn graveyards in an at 
tempt to recover as much scra] 
as possible to help meet the stee 

(Continued on page 28) 
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View of all gas-fired kitchen featuring modern stainless steel cooking equipment at Ric- 
cardo’s Studio Restaurant, 437 N. Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 


ICCARDO’S Studio Restaurant, located on Chicago's near 
North Side, is well-known from coast to coast for its 
excellent Italian cuisine and Bohemian atmosphere. It is the 
favorite meeting place of famous artists, distinguished authors 
and columnists, as well as celebrated stars of radio, stage 


and screen. 

Gas is used exclusively in the preparation of all 
food, including broiling, baking, roasting, deep fat frying and 
boiling. Over a period of many years, Riccardo’s has found 
gas to be the ideal fuel for all cooking needs in catering to 
the varied tastes of such an exacting clientele. 


AS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 


THE PEOPLES G 


LOWERED 
2° PRODUCTION 


with McCLOUD 
PEST CONTROL 
SERVICE Even in plants where 


rats, roaches and other pests can’t harm 
goods or materials — they can and do cre- 
ate serious problems in employee relations. 
‘Because workers hold management respon- 
sible for roaches in lunch-boxes, rats in 
lockers! That’s why it’s important that you 
protect your plant against pest infestations 
of any kind...with a McCloud scientifi- 
cally-planned Pest Control Program. 


Write for the facts on the McCloud system 


of permanent pest control — today! 


AeCLOuD 


W. B. McCLOUD 
& COMPANY 


612 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, Ill. 
SUperior 7-7533 


MAILERS—SAVE TIME! 


C.0.D. multiform labels now available 
for universal use anywhere in the 
ESTA a one form for shippers 
everywhere—approved by U. S. Post- 
office Dept: 


For use with postoffice forms 3816aS 
or 3816aL (specify which). 


' ELIMINATES: 
Postoffice receipt book — handwriting 
and addressing — rubber stamping 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE 
Phone SUperior 7-3696 


LANG EQUIPMENT SALES Co. 
Room 214— 325 W. Huron St. 
Chicago 10, Ill. 
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FINANCE and BUSINES: 


Industry’s cam- 
paign for safety 
on the job is a 
long and frequent- 
ly unexciting task, 
but the results of this year-in-year- 
out drive continue to reflect the 
wisdom of the crusade. Last year, 
American workers were a lot safer 
on the job, for, according to the 
National Safety Council, 1950 indus- 
trial injuries declined in both fre- 
quency and severity. The accident 
frequency rate among employes of 
companies reporting to the council 
was 9.5 disabling injuries per mil- 
lion man-hours—a reduction of eight 
per cent from the previous year. 

The year’s safest industries: com- 
munications with an accident fre- 
quency of only 2.05; aircraft manu- 


Industrial 
Accident Rate 
on Decline 


| facturing with 4.17, electrical equip- 


ment -with 4.28, and _ steel with 
4.63. Thus the communications 
and aircraft manufacturing indus- 
tries maintained their one-two safety 
positions of the previous year. 

At the other end of the safety 
list was the lumbering industry, 
which was still the most hazardous 
of occupations, but nevertheless 
managed to cut its frequency rate 
two per cent to 46.85. Coal mining 
accidents increased five per cent 
last year, and the next two. most 
hazardous industries were “mining 
other than coal” and clay products. 

The accident severity rate for all 
industries reporting to the National 
Safety Council, based on the num- 
ber of days lost per 1,000) man- 
hours, was .94 last year—a reduction 
of eight per cent from 1949. 


T he protection 
afforded Ameri- 
can industrial 
workers by group 
life insurance is 


28 Million Are 
Now Covered by 
Group Insurance 


| icreasing more rapidly these days 


than ever before. The Institute of 


Life Insurance reports that near} 
28,000,000 persons were covered bl 
group insurance valued at $51 bi) 
lion at the beginning of this yea 
The number of insured persori 
compares with 23,000,000 the yea: 
before and 14,500,000 five yea 
earlier. At the beginning of 195 
there were 66,000 “master policies 
with business firms and other on 
ganizations compared with onl] 
36,000 contracts five years ago. 
Although by far the largest por 
tion of group insurance provided 
security for employe groups, abou 
$3 billion of the $51 billion tota: 
is included under the heading o 
group creditor’s life insurance, cov 
ering the unpaid balance of loans 
to 8,600,000 people. This form 
of group coverage has almosi 
trebled in the last half decade. 


« » « » 


Inflation, as 
most taxpayers 
know, plays a 
doubly iniquitous 
role when it comes 
to government expenditures. As 
government costs go up, so do 
taxes, higher taxes mean still higher 
costs, etc. In recent years the 
vicious circle has been everything 
the name implies. Now the De- 
partment of Commerce has under- 
taken to determine more precisely 
the impact of inflation on govern- 
ment costs and _ its findings are 
illuminating. Although consumers 
in general are spending 54-cent dol- 
lars these days, state and local gov- 
ernments are spending 50-cent dol- 
lars and the federal government, 
worst of all, is spending 48-cent 
dollars! 

In no area of the economy, save 
in the field of new construction, 
has the depreciation of the dollar’s 
buying power been more pro 
nounced than in the field of fed- 

(Continued on page 39) 
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RICH IN TRADITION 


On W. Randolph Street in the heart of the Loop proudly 
stands Henrici’s —- Chicago’s most famous restaurant. 
The food, service and appointments of this renowned 
meeting place for Chicagoans are in keeping with the 
quality and high standards of hospitality first established 
by Phillip Henrici in 1868. 


Here’s What Makes Iron Fireman 


Bicood investment, for. YOU Like hundreds of other famous Iron Fireman users 


in Chicago, Henrici’s relies exclusively on Iron Fireman 


1 Iron Fireman offers a complete and outstanding he : 
line of automatic oil, coal and gas firing equip- firing equipment. They know that they can depend on 


ment — backed by over 27 years of advanced 
mechanical and combustion engineering research. lron Fireman equipment — that no other source of heat- 
You have at your disposal Iron Fireman’s mod- . . : hi 

2 e-n plant, service facilities and capable organiza- Ing equipment in the C icago area offers comparable 


tion to engineer, install and assure continued pee ; 
operation of your Iron Fireman equipment at facilities or service. 
utmost efficiency. 


Replacement parts for your Iron Fireman equip- 
3 ment are immediately available when needed. 


Iron Fireman’s sound financial stability is your 
4 assurance that you will not be left with an 
orphan product — without replacement parts or 
service. PI Py 


Whatever your firing problem it will pay you to 1101 WwW. Adams St. MOnroe 6-8000 


investigate the advantages of Iron Fireman equip- 
ment and facilities. Call or write us today. Our 
heating and power experts will gladly survey your 


present heating or power plant at no cost or obliga- AUTOMATIC Ol L-COAL-GAS Fl RING 


tion to you. 


IES FIERCE struggle is in full 
A sway between a_ stubborn 
5s metal on one side and Ameri- 
ca’s finest scientific and engineering 
brains, and many millions of Ameri- 
can dollars, on the other. 

‘The metal is titanium — most 
familiar as a pigment in white 
paint but newly discovered to have 
such remarkable qualities as a struc- 
‘tural metal that industry and science 
are making an unprecedented fron- 
tal attack to break down its resist- 
ance to processing. 

Titanium is a light metal, 60 per 
‘cent heavier than aluminum but 
‘only 56 per cent as heavy as alloy 
steel, and it has tremendous 
‘strength. It is also tremendously 
‘resistant to most forms of corrosion 
especially salt water corrosion. 

Not the least of titanium’s favor- 
able points is the fact that it is the 
‘fourth most abundant of the metals 
suitable for structural use. It ranks 
behind aluminum, iron and mag- 
‘nesium. In_ nature, titanium is 
found as ilmenite, an ore contain- 
ing iron and titanium oxide, and 
in rutile, an ore in the sands of 
ocean beaches. Jlmenite is con- 


iframes Mining village, crushing plant 
‘and mills and titanium ore diggings de- 
veloped in Adirondacks along Hudson 
River by National Lead Co. since 1941 


sidered the primary source because 
there are rich deposits in the United 
States and Canada in which the 
titanium content runs high. 

Titanium has many other good 
qualities, and, like every: other 
metal, it has limitations. Its possi- 
bilities are considered so great that 
one investigator, John P. Magos, di- 
rector of engineering for the Crane 
Company, declares: “In the long 
run titanium is opening up an en- 
tirely new industry — a totally new 
market, where present metals are 
not satisfactory.” 


Problem of Extraction 


The catch is this: Titanium is 
so extremely reactive that it can't 
be extracted from its ores by ordi- 
nary methods. Even contamination 
from the air is enough to spoil the 
metal. This means that the cost of 
production is very high, and that’s 
where the battle line is drawn. In- 
dustry is bending every effort and 
using every resource to find faster 
and more efficient methods that 
will bring the price down. 

At the moment, production is be- 
ing expanded, regardless of price, 
because of the demand from the 
military forces and the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The precise 
uses to which the metal is being put 
are not disclosed, but it is apparent 
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By Daniel F. Nicholson 


Discovery Of Its Remarkable Qualities As A Structural Metal Has 


Started A Vast Search For Better Ways To Process Tricky Titanium 


that titanium already has proved 
itself, at least for these vital pur- 
poses. 

Probably no other metal has got- 
ten off to such a fast start “as has 
titanium. As late as 1946 it was 
little more than a laboratory curi- 
osity. Late in that year the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, which had ob- 
tained information on the Kroll 
refining process in 1943 from the 
Alien Property Custodian, an- 
nounced that it had placed in op- 
eration the first pilot plant produc- 
ing titanium. Dr. Wilhelm Kroll, 
who had developed the process 
some years before and later fled the 
Nazis, had joined the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines and participated in the 
further development that led to the 
production of workable quantities. 

The Pigments Department Olebe 
I. du Pont de Nemours in 1942 
had begun research which _paral- 
leled to a considerable degree the 
research done by the Bureau of 
Mines, and in July, 1948, the com- 
pany announced that the first com- 
mercial pilot plant, with a capacity 
of .about 100 pounds of titanium 
sponge metal a day, was in opera- 
tion. Du Pont offered the metal 
for sale, and promptly was swamped 
with orders. Two additional pro- 
duction units, larger in size and of 
improved design, were erected and 
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were kept on a 24 hours a day, 7 
davs a week schedule. In April, 
1951, a semi-commercial plant with 
a nominal capacity of 500 tons a 
year was placed in operation by the 
company at Newport, Del. 


Offered In 1948 


A du Pont affiliate, Remington 
Arms Company, offered titanium 
metal for sale in the form of sheets 
and rods in September, 1948. Rem- 
ington has teamed up with the Cru- 
cible Steel Company of America 
and the two are now joint owners 
of Rem-Cru Titanium Incorporated. 

Several other joint ventures have 
been organized to take advantage of 
the facilities of steel firms for proc- 
essing ingot titanium. National 
Lead Co., a leading producer of 
titanium pigments, is in partnership 
with Allegheny Ludlum Steel Cor- 
poration, the largest producer of 
stainless and high alloy steels, and 
they own the Titanium Metals 
Corporation of America. Allegheny 
Ludlum produced 1,000 pound in- 
gots in October, 1950, for the first 
time, and now rolls them regularly. 
Another combination is P. R. Mal- 
lory and Sharon Steel. 

The basic process in extracting 
titanium from ore begins with a 
treatment with carbon and chlorine 
gas to form titanium tetrachloride. 
The next step is to react the tetra- 
chloride with molten magnesium 
which combines with chlorine to 
form magnesium chloride and leave 
a titanium sponge. Because of the 
affinity of titani- 
um for gases, the 
process must be 
carried out in a 
high vacuum or in 
the presence of an 
inert gas such as 
helium or 


argon. 
Mate e toh 
sponge metal can 


be reduced to 
powder and thence 
to solid form by 
powder metallurgy 
techniques, this 
process requires 
costly equipment 
and is limited in 
the size of the 
product that can 
be turned out. The 
commercially de- 
sirable process is to 
melt the sponge 


( 
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Crane Co. photo showing comparative density. 
L. to R.: stainless steel, 


Titanium refining furnace built by duPont 


into ingots, but here again the ex- 
treme reactivity of titanium is a 
formidable barrier. In its molten 
stage the metal must be kept away 
from air or it will pick up nitro- 
gen and oxygen irreversibly, hence 
a vacuum or an argon or helium 
atmosphere is necessary. The molten 
metal also combines with almost 
every kind of melting container and 
picks up contamination from tung- 
sten or carbon-tipped electrodes. 
The problems of contamination 
from the container or from the 
electrodes of the heating furnace 
have been _mastered in recent 
months, the Titanium Metals Cor- 
poration reports in its Handbook on 
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Titanium Metal. “For most | 
1950,” the Handbook states, “tha 
small-batch method of producing 
titanium sponge and the hazardou: 
practice of slowly building up <% 
titanium ingot against a cold-copper 
mold surface invariably lead _ te 
variations in metal composition anc 
quality from batch to batch. Hows 
ever, now that the titanium induss 
try is entering a stage whereby large 
batches of sponge are continuously 
in production and may be intert 
mixed and blended, and titaniunn 
ingots are consolidated from this 
sponge in such a size that very 
large pools of molten metal are 
available for solution of alloying: 
elements, it is to be expected that 
soon these exasperating variations: 
in metal performance from lot t 
lot will tend to’ wither away.” 


y) 


Ingot Readily Handled 

Once the ingot has been pro- 
duced, titanium is readily handled 
by mills accustomed to working; 
high alloy steels. It can be forged,, 
rolled, extruded, drawn, and so on.. 
Titanium Metals Corporation sells: 
a “commercially pure” metal in} 
which the titanium content exceeds: 
99.5 percent. Other elements pres-- 
ent are iron 0.10 per cent, nitrogen | 
0.02 per cent, tungsten 0.08 per: 
cent, and a trace of oxygen. The: 
company also produces four dif: 
ferent titanium-base alloys. 

One of the disappointments en- 
countered by researchers of tita- 
nium was the dis- 
covery that while 
the metal has an 
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_con Each bar weighs one pound. 
titanium, aluminum alloy and Dowmetal. 


extremely high 
melting point of 
3150 degrees Fah- 
renheit, it loses 
strength and _ be- 
comes brittle if 
subjected to a pro- 
longed exposure at 
high temperatures. 
However, the high 
melting point and 
light weight com- 
bination still offers 
many interesting 
opportunities for 
service. There was 
also some con- 
cern for a _ while 
because pure tita- 
nium tends to 
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f AST month, as preliminary 
truce negotiations were getting 
under way in Korea, Washing- 
ton announced plans for produc- 
tion levels for the third quarter 
of 1951—the first three-month pe- 
riod during which the Controlled 
Materials Plan is being used for 
allocating steel, copper and alumi- 
num to manufacturers. For Ameri- 
can industry, these developments, 
though occurring half way around 
‘the world from each other, were 
both highly significant. 

What happens if peace breaks 
out along the 38th parallel? The 
gist of Washington’s answer, in 
terms of production: nothing dif- 
ferent than if hostilities continued. 
Meeting the ageression in Korea, 
Washington explains, was ral een ts 
dental to the larger job of national 
-mobilization—Korea merely pointed 
up the urgency of the task. Since 
the first hints of truce, the news 
wires from Washington have car- 
ried administration warnings, from 
the President down, that we dare 
not relax. Within the ranks of 
the administration itself there will 
be no letup in pressure for the 
‘goals of defense preparedness which 
are calculated to be sufficient by 
1953 to deter the Soviet Union 
from war. 

Obviously, this is an over-simpli- 
fied answer. ‘There are at least 
two elements which promise to 
modify the defense program if 
peace comes. To what extent is 
anybody’s guess. 
~ One element is Congress. In the 
relief and unavoidable relaxation 
‘that would follow in the wake of 
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a genuine truce, it is altogether 
possible that Congress will be dis- 
posed to slow down here and there, 
while still giving lip service to our 
ultimate defense goal. Already, in- 
fluential legislative voices have sug- 
gested that the 1953 goals be post- 
poned a year—thereby easing the 
load on taxpayers. 

The other factor is the mass 
of individual reactions to peace, 
if it comes. How many people who 
have put off buying a new car 
will decide they are justified in 
entering the market? What pres- 
sures will this build up among 
manufacturers? What political 
steam will it generate for relaxing 
credit and enlarging civilian de- 
mand? Literally millions of little, 
individual decisions will be made 
and collectively they will exert a 
tremendous influence on the course 
of production in a way that is 
impossible to measure in advance. 


Washington Sees No Let-Down 

If peace comes in Korea, will 
it hold elsewhere? What of Ivan, 
Germany, Yugoslavia? A truce in 
Korea, even if genuine, does not 
automatically insure lasting peace 
throughout the world. As Defense 
Production Administrator Manly 
Fleischmann declared recently, 

“Tt don’t believe that a cease-fire 
order in Korea means, to the men 
in the Kremlin, an end to aggres- 
sion and the beginnings of a lasting 
Peace en We can end aggression 
only by being ready to meet it. 


| DEFENSE PROGRAM HEADING 
TOWARD THIRD PHASE: COMPLETE 
ALLOCATION CONTROL 


Surprisingly, pressure for tighter materials control has come from industry itself 


And we can have a lasting peace 
only by being ready to fight for it.” 

Fleischmann’s views are reflected 
in the preparations which DPA is 
making for the future. By this 
year’s fourth quarter it is likely 
that the ‘free area’—in which less 
essential industries may compete 
without direct regulation for left- 
over materials remaining after allo- 
cations have been made— will com- 
pletely disappear. In other words, 
all industry will be completely 
under allocation with respect to 
aluminum, steel and copper. This 
will remove the outstanding differ- 


ence between the existing CMP and 


that of World War II. 


Third-Quarter Allocations 

This means greater control of 
industrial production by Washing- 
ton — apparently, and_ surprisingly 
enough, with the acquiescence, if 
not outright endorsement, of in- 
dustry itself. The government's in- 
dustrial controls have not encoun- 
tered the opposition which has 
marked its price, rent and credit 
controls; the pressure in some in- 
stances for tighter materials control 


comes from industry advisory 


groups. 

This is the forecast contained 
between the lines of the third quar- 
ter’s allocations. In February, DPA 
Administrator Fleischmann esti- 
mated that the defense program 
would require about 5,000,000 tons 
of steel out of the 18,000,000 tons 
plus which the steel industry was 
turning out per quarter when the 
Korean war started. By June, with 
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Sparks fly as a Japanese electric welder 
fashions duraluminum into odd-looking... 


bicycles that can be unbolted for compact storage. 


Acme Photo! 


The lightweight bicycles 
product of a new postwar industry in Japan, are made in a wartime aircraft plant 


Concluding a two-part article 


REPORT TO INDUSTRY ON JAPAN 


By Howard F. Van Zandt 


Business dealings with the Japanese often lead to uproarious snafues. Here’s how to avoid them. 


ANY years ago, a Japanese 

businessman went to. the 

United States for a long and 
exhaustive study of the fabrication 
of a type of high grade steel. His 
survey completed, he returned to 
Japan, constructed a steel mill in 
Kyushu, and then hired from neigh- 
boring mills the most capable and 
experienced Japanese steelworkers 
he could find. For several months 
he trained these experts in the 
~articular way in which he wanted 
the steel made. When all was ready, 
the new mill swung into produc- 
tion. 

But as the first batches of steel 
rolled forth and were examined, the 
Japanese mill owner grimaced. He 

ad failed completely ito produce 
the kind of steel he had seen in 
the United States. He rechecked his 
instructions with his foreman, and 
started over, Again, disappointing 
results, 

When he stopped production a 
second time for a thorough investi- 
gation, he discovered the trouble. 


His had 
tened to his orders, and then had 
proceeded to make steel the way 
they had made it all their lives. 
This frustrating practice is known 
by foreign engineers as “doing it 
more better,” and only a radical 
maneuver saved the new plant. The 
owner fired all his 
advertised for 


workmen graciously _ lis- 


workers and 
“men who know 
nothing about the steel business.” 
With his green men trained from 
the ground up, the steel man 
started all over again and this time 
produced the finest steel in Japan 
- an accomplishment that in 15 
years made him one of the island’s 
wealthiest and most admired indus- 
trialists. 

Figures Never Lie, Except .. . 

Few Western businessmen would 
have understood Japanese psychol- 
ogy well enough to realize, as this 
Japanese businessman did, that his 
force of experienced men would not 
be salvaged after they had failed 
twice. But that is only one peculi- 


arity of Japanese conduct that per! 
plexes Westerners. 

Americans considering a business 
undertaking in Japan invariably set 
about gathering pertinent statistics. 
During the past six years Occupa: 
tion Force authorities have had the 
opportunity to check the accuracy 
of Japanese statistics. Their con- 
clusion is that unless Japanese cus- 
toms are understood, statistical data 
is hardly worth the paper it’s writ- 
ten on. 

An American pharmaceutical 
house representative was asked by 
his home office to estimate the 
number of babies born in Japan 
each month. His company was esttl- 
mating the market for a drug re. 
quired by babies. The American 
learned from Japanese Government 
sources that 258,000 children had 
been born in January, 1950, and 
260,000 in January, 1951. He was 
about to pass on the information 
that approximately 259,000 childrer 
are born every month in Japan 
when he happened to mention the 


'A Japanese jeep stands beside its bigger 


forebear from the U. S. Copied from Japanese clam fishermen use crude rakes 


ithe American version, these jeeps are made by Matsuda Motors in Hiroshima, to drag up catch from Yokohama harbor 
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jstatistics to me. Knowing Japanese 
jhabits, I was able to tell him that 
ithe figures were “official,” not ac- 
)tual. It is auspicious in Japan to 
}be born in January, not so in De- 
icember. Children born in the last 
'week of December are shelved, so 
}to speak, and simply not reported 
fas born until January 1! Last De- 
jcember, for example, 74,000 fewer 
‘children were reported born as in 
|the following January 


? 


Translation Problems 


Americans desiring to do business 
‘in Japan usually correspond with 
_ Japanese companies, then follow 
-up with personal conferences in 
the United States or in Japan. Here 
‘is one of the most fertile sources 
for confusion and snafu known to 
modern business! Americans assume 

that Japanese who read their letters 
or telegrams will understand them. 
This, however, is an assumption — 
no more! 

One Japanese company recently 
received a letter from America in- 
quiring: “Do you carry cloisonne 
vases?” The airmail answer was a 
masterpiece of precise information: 
“We ordinarily carry them, but if 
they are very large, they may be 
rolled if padded first or if a soft 
rug is laid on the floor.” The 
mystified American merely wanted 
to buy the vases; he did not know 
that in communicating with Japan- 


(Continued on page 23) 


(Above) Production from this single remaining blast furnace at the Kawasaki Iron 
and Steel Works has been increased 33 per cent with American financed high grade 
coking coal. (Below) The Japanese stock market on a busy day. 
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Supreme Court for Scarce Material 


Businessmen who believe they have been 


e . clos ” 
unfairly squeezed on restriction orders can appeal to a new “high court 


USINESSMEN who think 

they've been hit unfairly by a 

government materials restric- 
tion order and can’t get the order- 
writers to agree are finding they 
don’t have to give up there. “They 
can take their pleas to a new and 
higher authority called the appeals 
board, a three-man tribunal direct- 
ly under the chief of the agency 
responsible for orders ’ restricting 
the use of scarce materials, the Na- 
tional Production Authority. 

The board, in operation only 
since late April, listens to business- 
men whose pleas have been turned 
down once by NPA’s lower operat- 
ing divisions that actually write the 
orders — like the construction di- 
vision or the iron and steel division. 


Appeal Requirements 

Other prerequisites for getting 
the board to consider a case, other 
than an industry division turn- 
down, are these: 

The application for an appeals 
board decision must be filed within 
45 days after the unfavorable indus- 
try division decision has been ren- 
dered. 

In coming before the board, the 
case must not contain any “new 
and substantial” facts that hadn’t 
first been submitted to the indus- 
try division for its reconsideration 
of the case. 

Finally, the case must be based 
on the claim that the order, if ap- 
plied to the complaining company, 
would cause “unreasonable hard- 
ship,” “improper discrimination,” be 
against the “public interest” or “na- 
tional defense.” 

It doesn’t hurt, either, if the 
businessman comes equipped with 
some patience since it sometimes 
takes several weeks for the board to 
hand down its decision. Nonethe- 
less, at least a few businessmen 
have found a plea to the board well 
worth their time and efforts. 

Take, for example, a small stove 
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manufacturer in the mid-west. The 
order he didn’t think fair was one 
limiting makers of stoves, refrigera- 
tors and other consumer “hard 
goods” in the amount of steel they 
could use in the three months be- 
ginning April 1. The 80 per cent 
limitation was based on the amount 
of steel a company had used to 
make the same products in the 
average of the first two quarters of 
1950. 

This particular stove maker com- 
plained that his production was 
unusually low in the first half of 
1950, because during that time he 
was shutdown for retooling, suf- 
fered a work slowdown, then a one- 
month strike. The iron and steel 
division, which issued the order and 
was the first to hear his complaint, 
agreed he rated more steel, but not 
as much as he asked. 

Unsatisfied, the stove maker went 
to the appeals board, which heard 
his case and decided the work slow- 
down should have been given more 
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consideration by the iron and stee. 
division. Thus he was awardec 
additional steel. 

Another complainant who wanted 
to build a drive-in theatre in Texaa 
was hit suddenly by an order pro- 
hibiting their construction after Oc: 
tober 26, 1950 unless “substantially” 
started. He claimed his start was 
“substantial,” but NPA’s construc 
tion division didn’t agree. 


Movie House Approved 


He went to the appeals board: 
armed with a_ half-dozen  photo- 
graphs and additional data to showy 
how he’d cleared houses off his site,: 
graded and filled in earth, dug 
drainage canals and installed pres- 
sure pumps and a boiler. The ap- 
peals board decided that work was 
indeed “substantial” and told him) 
to finish his outdoor movie house.. 
It attached one condition: he must? 
sit down with an NPA construction | 
division ofhcial and design out of | 
the new structure as much critical | 
material as possible. 

A manufacturer of baby bath 


5 . ; ee Ve. 
(Continued on page 38) 


Three-member N.P.A. Appeals board: 
Munford Boyd, a lawyer; and Frank J. 


Jack M. Rorimer, a businessman; Chairman T 
Peterson, a former labor organizer. 
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Washington’s unique National 
de vs 
“idea men’’ to come up with 


Wanted: 


Inventors Council has 
such 


inspired full 
inventions as the life-saving 


and part-time 
signal mirror. 


One man 
carpet 
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looked 
became 


like a 
the famed 


sent in what 
sweeper; it 
mine detector. 


INVENTIONS! 


Uncle Sam’s amazing GHQ for war-winning ideas is in full swing again 


By BENJAMIN MELNITSKY 


RATED models of inventions 
overflowed from the stockroom 
into the aisles that ran between 
‘desks stacked high with letters de- 
_ scribing still more inventions. It 
was shortly after Pearl Harbor; the 
place: the National Inventors 
Council in the Department of Com- 
‘merce Building in Washington. 
Here, in the turmoil, was ‘the re- 
ceiving end of an avalanche of 
war-winning suggestions from. pro- 
fessional inventors, basement-work- 
shop gadgeteers, housewives, school- 
boys — virtually anyone with an 
idea that might aid the armed serv- 
ices. In an average day, no less than 
2,500 ideas poured in. 

Inventors by the hundreds also 
came in person to the idea head- 
quarters. The last of the. day’s visi- 
tors picked his way through to Di- 


rector John C. Green’s office, in- 
troduced himself as Sam Ruben 
and told how he had devised a 
cold-weather battery which, he 
thought, might have military ap- 
plications. Informed that the idea 
could not be used, he asked, “Are 
there other problems I can tackle?’ 


Typical Problems Today 


The answer was an emphatic 
“yes, there. were problems galore. 
A rubber substitute for wire insula- 
tions, improved traction devices for 
military vehicles, means for signal- 
ling ground troop identification to 
friendly planes — these and hun- 
dreds of other inventions were 
desperately needed by the armed 
services. It was the job of this 


unique federal agency to facilitate 


their solution by appealing to the 
country’s full and part-time inven- 
tors — an undertaking that proved 
phenomenally successful in World 
War II and today is operating once 
again at full speed. 

The director pointed to a folder 
on his desk. “Here’s one you might 
try. The Signal Corps is having a 
rough time with ‘Walkie-talkie’ bat- 
teries. Flashlight types are 
being used, but they lose 90 per 
cent of their effectiveness during 
transit and conk out on the job 
after about 12 days. Any ideas?” 

Ruben’s idea — a mercury dry 
cell battery, half the size of the 
standard type yet with five times 
the service life — proved so success- 
ful that he was awarded one of 10 
“Certificates of Appreciation” 


now 
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granted to inventive Americans 
during World War I. The mone- 
tary savings alone were enough to 
support the National Inventors 
Council not just for the war but 
for years afterwards! 

The inventors council, which 
sifted nearly a quarter of a million 
war-winning ideas, sprang from a 
spur-of-the-moment suggestion, by 
Lawrence Langner, the eminent au- 
thority on international patent law. 
At lunch one day in 1940 with Dr. 
Thomas Midgley, Jr., Langner 
popped up with an idea that ran 
something like this: “Scientists, re- 
searchers, and other technicians are 
being mobilized in the all-out de- 
fense effort. That’s fine. But, how 
about our independent inventors?” 

Langner’s idea blossomed into 
reality with the organization of the 
National Inventors Council in Au- 
gust, 1940. By the end of the war, 
this mighty midget of government 
agencies (whose total six-year ex- 
penditure was only $519,779—$195,- 
221 less than appropriated) had 
processed no less than 208,975 ideas. 
Of the hundreds of crucial military 
problems it tossed to a curious pub- 
lic, over 25 per cent were solved. 

After the war the council settled 
back to a stand-by basis, but the 
current defense program has brought 
it to life again in a hurry. Ideas 
and inventive schemes are now 
pouring in at a rate of over 2,500 
monthly. 


All-Star Team 

The council is the government's 
“All American” scientific team 
headed by Charles F. Kettering. 
Lawrence Langner is secretary and 
on the 16-man committee are Rear 
Admiral T. A. Solberg, Major Gen- 
erals D. L. Putt, and W. H. Maris, 
research and development chiefs 
for the Navy, Air Force, and Army. 
Industry representatives include Dr. 
George Baekeland of Union Car- 
bide and Carbon; Dr. Oliver Buck- 
ley, president of Bell Telephone 
Laboratories; Homer Ewing of du 
Pont; Dr. William D. Coolidge of 
General Electric; James C. Zeder 
of Chrysler; Dr. George W. Cod- 
rington of General Motors; and 
Luis de Florez of the engineering 
company that bears his name. En- 
gineering schools are represented 


Poster used to encourage war-winning 
ideas. 


by Dean F. M. Feiker, Dr. Roger 
Adams, and Dr. Webster N. Jones. 
To round out this impressive roster 
are Watson Davis of Science Serv- 
ice; Dr. H. L. Dryden, director of 
the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics; and Patent Com- 
missioner J. A. Marzall. 


Rock-Bottom Budget 


The council’s rock-bottom pay- 
roll covers only the salaries of a 
handful of secretarial and technical 
personnel. At no expense to tax- 
payers, members donate their time, 
energies, and, not infrequently, the 
facilities of their own company lab- 
oratories. 

One big reason for the council's 
formation is the fact that most war 
inventions have come from civilians. 
Examples: the Colt revolver, the 
Garand rifle, the Whitehead torpe- 
dc, Vielle’s smokeless powder, and 
Erickson’s revolving turret warship, 

Among the council's many. suc- 
cessful invention finds is the Army 
mine detector which played a cru- 
cial role in the World War II 
African campaign. The idea came 
to the council from Charles Hed- 
den. An _ inveterate sparetime  in- 
ventor, Hedden had earlier de- 
signed a curious device resembling 
a carpet sweeper for a friend who 
spent his spare time searching for 
buried pirate gold. 

During the war, the treasure 
hunter brought his Strange gadget 
to the council, which quickly passed 
it on to the Army for consideration. 
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It was an instant and dramatix 
success. The best German ana 
British mine detectors were hare 
pressed to discover anything deeper 
than six inches below ground’ 
Hedden’s device could spot meta’ 
particles buried 30 inches. Thea 
council then circularized the file on 
the invention among numerous goy4 
ernment bodies with the result than 
his mine detector was later put tor 
use pinpointing bits of metal left! 
in the bodies of combat casualtiess 
locating metal parts or coins sent 
through the mails illegally, andc 
detecting hidden weapons on crim 
inals and potential saboteurs. 


Ignores Red Tape 

To get promising ideas rolling in- 
to production, the council rips 
away Washington red tape and: 
ignores the sacrosanct “channels”’ 
through which the military  cus-; 
tomarily plods its slow course. It is 
not a matter of legislation or Presi- 
dential directives. The prestige of 
council membership often is enough 
to open doors normally sealed tight 
to the average inventor. A typical] 
red-tape-cutter was the late Fred! 
Zeber. Visiting the Army Engineers s 
School at Fort Belvoir, Va., ont 
council business one day, he was; 
shocked at the slow and hazardous; 
methods used in clearing mine? 
fields. He hustled back to his Chry-- 
sler research laboratories in Detroit : 
and put some of his best men on) 
the job. Within a few. weeks, he: 
handed the Army its first satisfac. 
tory tank-driven mine detonator, a_ 
huge harrow-like structure made up. 
of individually suspended steel disks. 
Another Army visit by Scientist 
Zeber resulted in a highly mobile 
self-propelled, anti-tank gun which 
did yeoman service during and after 
World War II. + 

Working closely with various 
branches of the armed services, the 
council periodically compiles lists 
of technical problems which it 
makes available to the inventing 
public. Here are some typical prob-. 
lems that are now awaiting solu- 
tion: 

A new method for rapidly dis- 
charging large quantities of military 
supplies from commercial or mili- 
tary vessels either over the beach 
or at dockside. 

A substitute for down and water- 
fowl feathers (now on the shortage 

(Continued on page 38) ae 
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An Industrialist Reports Europe’s Views As 


igN Europe—as I found on a trip 


last fall—it is felt that if war 
comes it is much more likely to 
result from some action of the 


‘United States rather than Russia. 


They know that neither the Ameri- 


‘can people nor its leadership want 


jwill pull the trigger. 


war, but they fear that we will 


blunder into some incident that 
This ex- 


) plains much of the European atti- 


| tude toward our present situation 


‘in Korea. They believe that Russia 
definitely does not want war. This 


Sa 


~ clearly than we do. 


} is not because they attribute any 
sweetness and light to the view- 
point of Russia’s rulers. It is based 
on analysis of the underlying prac- 


tical factors of Russia’s situation. 
Here is the basis for their rea- 


| soning: When we of the West look 
‘at Russia we think 
| her strength. 


in terms of 
That is because we 


always hear of the number of 


divisions she has, her tanks, artil- 
-lery and airpower, her great land 


mass, and her position in Central 


Europe and Asia. Against this we 
compare our relative military un- 


preparedness. If we can imagine 


ourselves behind the Iron Curtain, 
however, 


and look from East to 
West we get a different picture— 
and one that Russia sees more 
She knows 
that military power today is pri- 
marily a manufactured product— 
a product of industry, if you will. 
Stalin, himself, admitted that in 


~ the last war. 


Russia knows that the total re- 


sources and industry under her 


control are vastly inferior to those 
of the West and that the great 
repository of industrial strength 
is in the United States—beyond 
reach of Russian land power. Her 


_ production of steel, coal and oil, 


for instance, is only a fraction of 
that of the West. She knows how 
quickly the West can convert 1n- 
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dustrial power into military power 
through a technology and _ trained 
manpower with which she cannot 
hope to compete. In addition, she 
has serious internal difficulties. We 
know of them only in general out- 
line, but we know they are there. 


What If Russia Moved On Europe? 
Against this background, assume 
that Russia started a war, and suc- 
ceeded quickly in occupying most 
of the Continent of Europe. What 
then? She could expect instant 
retaliation from us—particularly in 
the air. She would have to cope 
with resistance movements in every 
country from the Atlantic back 
to and including her homeland 
with an army spread thin over a 
vast area. And on-this shaky foun- 
dation, she would have to under- 
take history’s greatest military oper- 
ation—the crossing of two vast 
oceans to overcome and occupy the 
United States. This would be neces- 
sary because if this war ever starts, 
it will be the final showdown— 
and so long as the United States 
remains a military power, Russia 
can never draw a safe breath. In 
Russian eyes, do you think this 
looks like an easy task, or one 
that assures success? And how do 
you suppose Russia’s rulers appraise 
the consequences of failure? 
There are two other factors of 
a different nature. The first iS 
that Russia has never won an of- 
fensive war. The second is the 
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| He Found Them And Calls For Political Leadership By American Businessmen 


central belief of Communist doc- 
trine that Communism eventually 
will prevail throughout the world 
because Capitalism will fall of its 
own weight. Under this belief, 
military force is not a necessary 
instrument for attainment of Rus- 
sia’s aims and Russia, 
can afford to wait. 

For these reasons, Europeans be- 
lieve that Russia is actually on 
the defensive. They believe her 
position is dictated by weakness, 
not strength, and by fear, not con- 
fidence. Admittedly, this creates a 
perilous situation. A leadership 
which is characteristically distrust- 
ful and is motivated by fear and 
weakness is unpredictable and likely 
to lash out first if it thinks it is 
in danger. Even so, Europeans 
believe that Russia is much more 
disposed than we suspect to arrive. 
at some basis for world peace. It 
may not be all the West would 
want but it at least would be a 
starting point out of the tension 
and release from the burden of 
military preparation that now 
weighs down the world. 


therefore, 


Peace Choice 

Would not a peace even of this 
kind be preferable to a war which 
would destroy western civilization 
and plunge the world into an era 
more terrible than the Dark Ages? 
Obviously, we must continue to 
build and maintain our defenses so 
long as there is any possible danger 
of war, but also we should take 
world initiative in exploring every 
possible avenue toward peace. 

I am convinced that if we can 
avoid war, if we can establish peace 
—we will enter the greatest period 
of economic and social progress in 
all history. The world over, there 
are signs that peoples have awak- 
ened to the potentials for human 
betterment that started with the 
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Industrial Revolution. With mod- 
ern transit and communication, 
there are no remote areas any- 
more. The day of colonialism 1S 
about past. From Asia, for in- 


stance, we hear repeatedly of the 
stirring among the peoples of all 
countries there, of rising national- 
ism, of the discontent with their 
present lot, and of the demand for 
better conditions of life. India has 
been a forerunner in this devel- 
opment and, according to reports, 
is an accurate indicator of the new 
attitude throughout the Orient. 

Pain and unrest may go with 
the birth of this new spirit for 
awhile but the movement will be 
forward. The peoples of those 
countries will become better pro- 
ducers and better consumers, and 
with their teeming populations, 
even a slight improvement in their 
economic status would make an 
enormous contribution to the bet- 
terment of world conditions. And 
in this, the United States would 
have much both to give and to 
gain. 


Our Grave Responsibility 
In view of this two-sided picture 
of the world’s future—one dark 
and one light; one war and deso- 
lation, and one peace and human 
_betterment—the United States, as 
the world’s leading nation, bears a 
grave responsibility. It should be 
the world’s great champion for 
peace—and it should be made 
known as such to all the peoples 
of the world. And in saying this, 
we again come back to the propo- 
sition that this cannot ‘happen un- 
less we have political leadership 
that is capable of thinking and 
acting in terms of this magnitude. 
As it is we hear too little from 
our leadership that is positive and 
constructive. We are told that we 
must prepare to endure 5—10—20 
years of tension . of expanding 
government and government costs 
of widening government con- 
trols ot high-taxes® 0) of 

military service for our youth 
of a garrison state economy. Think 
what this will mean. It will mean 
that by the end of 20 years—if 
it does end then—we will have two 
whole generations ~of Americans 
who have never had_ the Oppor- 
tunity to know the real America. 
They will have no experience with 


the real individual independence 
that made this country great but 
on the contrary they will accept 
as an accustomed thing, the de- 
tailed control over their private 
lives by a powerful central govern- 
ment. 

It is our solemn obligation to 
see that the America that was given 
to us is preserved for those who 
will come after us. The only way 
it can be lost is through bad _ po- 
litical action. By the same token, 
the only way it can be preserved 
is through good political action. 


Political Leadership 

The only way that this country 
can cope with the world situation 
as it is today is with political lead- 
ership that is equal to that situa- 
tion. The only way we will get 
political leadership of that standard 
is through alert and determined 
political action by the people of 
this country. Businessmen have a 
particular responsibility to help 
bring this about. The capacity for 
leadership they have demonstrated 
in building and producing imposes 
on them the obligation to take the 
lead in preserving the fundamental 
conditions that have made it pos- 
sible to build and produce in the 
way they have. 

In Russia and some other coun- 
tries industrial management can do 
a pretty fair technical job. But 
that is all at can do and it must 
function strictly within the limits 
laid down by _ political leadership. 
The American businessman does 
not have to operate under such 
limits—not yet. On the contrary, 
he can help establish the limits of 
political leadership. If he fails to 
exercise this American birthright, is 
he not placing on himself volun- 
tarily the limitations which his 
European counterpart must accept 
under compulsion? Isn’t he inviting 
the extension of government power? 

There are a number of things 
that every businessman can do. 

He can vote. 

He can persuade his family and 
friends to vote. 

He can find out who is really 
electing his community officials and 
his congressmen — the better ele- 
ments or the gamblers, racketeers, 
and professional politicians. If he 
finds that it is the latter, he can 
join an organization formed to 
change the condition and if none 


_let them know when he disapproves 


exists he can take the lead in foul 
ing one. .- 

He can keep abreast of impor 
tant national issues... make up his 
own mind on them be out-+ 
spoken and help form ttle 
public opinion that usually deter~ 
mines what is done about them. 


He can follow the actions of his 
representatives and senators .. . 


of what they are doing and—just 
as important—let them know once 
in awhile when he approves their 
actions. 


He can refrain from seeking for 
his own business aid from govern- 
ment which increases both the cost! 
and the power of government. : 


He can influence his community | 
organizations which support the: 
idea of governmental economy int 
general to support it in particular’ 
when it comes. to federal spending ; 
in that community. ; 

Any businessman who will do. 
these things will be at least ten 
times as active as the present aver- 
age. If the general run of business- 
men did them, they would become 
a potent and a constructive influ- 
ence. I want to say that I am not 
asking you to do anything that I 
do not do myself. I have taken 
a long and very active interest in 
political matters and make no 
bones about it. I intend to keep 
on doing so. I have never thought 
that my position in the business 
world cancelled either my rights 
or my obligations as an American— 
citizen. 
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Our Hope for Peace 

So long as his motives are right, 

the public not only accepts but 

welcomes the business leader in the 

political field. The closer he is 

to the people and the better they 
know him the more true this is. 


I know you have heard other 
people on other occasions who- 
have urged businessmen to take a 
greater interest in political activity. 
Probably you have paid very little 
attention to them. I sincerely hope | 
that that will not be the case on 
this occasion—because in these most _ 
serious days—above all others in — 
our history—there is so much at | 
stake. We can only have good gov- 
ernment through good politics. And 
only through good government can 
we hope for peace in the world. 


~ 
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Report On Japan 


(Continued from page 17) 


se firms simple, clear English is 
ssential. 


rates for translating service — an 


if their correspondents abroad 


following message in English: “If 
your company will be so kind as 
}to forward two complimentary speci- 
mens of your esteemed merchandise, 
we would appreciate this courtesy.” 
It cost him more to get the message 
tfanslated into simple Japanese 


than the samples themselves cost! 
Each month tens of thousands of 
meetings are held between Occiden- 
tal and Japanese business men. 
Usually the Japanese profess to 
speak English, or an interpreter is 
present. At the end of the meet- 
ing Japanese and Westerner con- 


stood. While in Japan I asked 20 
of the best interpreters I knew to 
estimate the percentage of Japanese- 
American conversations they felt 
they succeeded in getting across ac- 
curately. The highest estimate was 
80 per cent. The lowest 30! 


The Language Barrier 

Clearly, the language handicap 
is the principal barrier to under- 
standing and to successful business 
relations between Japanese and 
Americans. Only one out of 5,000 
Americans of Caucasian ancestry 
serving with the Occupation Forces 
was regarded as competent in both 
spoken and written Japanese. Only 
one out of about 2,000 Caucasian- 
American businessmen living in 
Japan is considered competent in 
both written and spoken Japanese. 
It is only because many Japanese 
study English, and a considerable 
number of Nisei (Americans of Jap- 
anese ancestry) are available as in- 
terpreters that business can be con- 
ducted at all. Unfortunately, most 
Japanese who study English learn 

only the rudiments of it. 
To check this, I asked my asso- 
ciates in an American office in 
Tokyo to name the Japanese with 


Japanese companies pay high | 


xpense that would be unnecessary | 


would use readily understood Eng- | 
lish. A Japanese businessman once | 
told me that he had received the | 


meaning “Send two free samples,” 


fidently assume that they heard | 
and understood all that the other | 
said, and were themselves under- | 
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and maintenance 
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whom they did business regularly 
and whom they considered to have 
a complete understanding of Eng- 
lish. All named the same man. I 
then asked this Japanese gentleman 
to say honestly and frankly how 
much he understood of what was 
said to him in English. His answer: 
“Maybe half!” 


Nisei Widely Used 

There is growing realization 
among American companies in 
Japan of the importance of requir- 
ing English-speaking personnel to 
learn the language of the country. 
Unfortunately, even if he is linguis- 
tically inclined, it takes the average 
business man three nights of study 
per week for about three years to 
learn to use 6,000 words capably. 
It takes another three, or possibly 
four years of hard work to learn 
the exceedingly difficult 1,850 Chi- 
nese-Japanese characters deemed es- 
sential to pass a literacy test. 

Increasing use by U. S. concerns 
has been made in the past three 
years of Nisei in staffing Japanese 
olfices. Before World War II Nisei 


were disfavored in Japan, because 


many of their parents were ot 
humble birth. Since family rank is 


of tremendous importance in Japan,- 


the Nisei inherited the handicaps 
of their parents’ social position. 
The Nisei have played an impor- 
tant role in the Occupation, and as 
a result have been given a new 
position in Japanese thinking. 

American companies, particularly 
those in cities where the Nisei 
population is large, notably Chica- 
go, Denver, and the Pacific Coast 
cities, recruit Nisei locally, and 
aiter full training in the home of- 
fice send them to Japan. Nisei are 
valuable in Japan only if they 
speak a high grade of Japanese, 
and are themselves of good educa- 
tional background. Although Jap- 
anese will tolerate mistakes in 
Japanese from Americans of Cauca- 
sian background, they are highly 
critical of mistakes made by _per- 
sons. of their own race. About one 
Nisei in a hundred will have the 
necessary qualifications. Most of the 
others either do not speak Japanese, 
or speak it with a type of patois 
which is distasteful to native Jap- 
anese. 
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Nisei and other Americans wha 
are sent to Japan must be paid fa; 
higher salaries than are Japanes« 
employes. Americans demand home 
that are heated in cold weather 
Japanese don’t, except in the fan 
north. Americans sleep on_ beds! 
Japanese are content with a palle 
laid on the floor. The Japanese diee 
is relatively inexpensive — a family 
of five can be fed for the equivy 
alent of $25 per month. Americana 
living in Japan have to import 
much of their food and, as a result: 
the monthly grocery bill is higher 
than in the United States. 


Living Costs In Japan 
American children must attends 
private schools at a tuition of about 
$600 per year per child. Japanes 
go to public schools — often uni 
heated and windowless. Americans 
habitually have personal automo-+ 
biles, although there is a 40 per 
cent duty on cars imported into 
Japan and gasoline costs twice what 
it does in the U. S. Roads are bad, 
and automobile repairs cost three 
or four times the American rate.. 
Japanese rarely own automobiles 
privately. 

The comparison could continue.. 
Most American companies with of-- 
fices in Japan pay their employes: 
an overseas differential ranging ; 
from 10 to 50 per cent, to compen- - 
sate for the extra expense incurred © 
by life in Japan. In addition, Amer- - 
ican companies usually rent or buy 
jtpanese homes for their employes. 
from the States. They are supplied 
rent free, or at a nominal rate, and 
the company pays public utilities 
charges. The Occupation Forces 
have sequestered nearly all the 
Cesirable foreign style homes in 
Japan, and, until the occupation 
IS over, suitable homes will con- 
tinue scarce. ; 

Medical and dental care are not 
olfered foreign commercial person- 
nel at U. S. Army hospitals in Jap- 
an, nor are Nippon. institutions 
suitable for American patients. In 
January of this year I visited a 
Japanese friend in one of Tokyo's 
bes: hospitals. Although the tem- 
perature outside was below freez- 
ing, nearly every door and window 
in the hospital was wide open. 
There was no heat of any kind. 
Some U. S. companies now operat- 
Ing in Japan bring their employes. 
and their families back to the 
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Jnited States at company expense 
for a vacation and furlough each 
year. The time is often spent in 
\doctors’ and dentists’ offices. Prior 
ite World War II it was common to 
‘give a furlough once in three years. 
it varied from two to six months 
jin length, was at full pay. Furloughs 
jare more frequent, and _ therefore 
shorter since the war, due to the 
availability of fast air transport 
across the Pacific. Whereas before 
ithe War it took 15 days to cross 
the Pacific by water, it can now 
ibe done in 25 hours by air. 

Office expenses in Japan are not 
jhigh. Most foreign companies em- 
jploy Japanese to perform all tasks 
except those of a top executive 
nature. Usually three Japanese are 
employed where one would be re- 
quired in this country. The pay 
of Japanese will run from $18 per 
month for an office boy up to $300 


jager, although very few make the 
top pay level. The Occupation 
} Japanese office help who were 
War II. Except for an office man- 
| ager, an interpreter, and a secretary, 
| most employes will speak very little 


| English. 


Tokyo Building Boom 


occupied by Allied troops, which 
have taken over the best 


not yet been rebuilt. In Tokyo and 
Osaka, however, a building boom 
is under way, and within 12 months 
there should be no problem in ob- 
taining good office space at reason- 
‘able rents. There are over 100 
oo office buildings, six stories 
or more in height, now under con- 
“struction in Tokyo. Kobe and Yoko- 
-hama, favorite places of residence 
and business for foreigners before 
World War II, are not attractive 
for American business personnel 
under existing conditions. Foreign 
style hotels, office buildings, and 
homes have been taken over for 
military purposes, and very little 
is left for foreign businessmen. 
Recreational facilities for Oc- 
cidental business people are very 
limited. This is a handicap, for en- 
tertaining is essential to success in 
dealing with Japanese business. as- 
sociates. In normal times much 


}per month for a top ranking man- | 


Forces have engaged most of the | 


jtrained in English before World | 


office | 
buildings. Most of the others were | 
destroyed in the bombings and have | 


All large Japanese cities are now | 


business is done over a cup of sake, 
or between sips of green tea. The 
Occupation Forces have taken over 
the best clubs, motion picture thea- 
ters, golf courses, and resort hotels. 
Commercial personnel may not 
dine at most Allied Force clubs, 
and hotels, even as guests of Army 
officers. It is anyone's guess how 
long Allied troops will be quartered 
in Japan. But few American busi- 
nessmen complain about the pres- 


PAS 
ence of Anglo-American soldiers 
and sailors, for if they weren't 
there, Chinese Reds and _ Soviet 


troops probably would be. 

Despite the discomforts of life 
for American commercial personnel, 
the opportunities to participate in 
the economic revival of Japan are 
great enough to attract many peo- 
ple from the United States. As Jap- 
anese trade rises, the opportunities 
increase proportionately. Imports 
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and exports totalled $697,000,000 
in 1947, $941,000,000 in 1948, $1,- 
415,000,000 in 1949; and $1,780,- 
000,000 in 1950. It 1s estimated that 
in 1951 imports and exports will ap- 
proximate $3,600,000,000, of which 
Bo. per cent will be imports. 


Imports Encouraged 

Early in the Occupation era little 
could be imported by Japan except 
food and raw materials such as 
cotton, wheat, and petroleum. In 
1951, for the first time in 13 years, 
interest is developing in improving 
Japanese industrial equipment. In 
May, 1951, out of recognition of 
the necessity of bringing in modern 
machinery, import duties were with- 
drawn until March 31, 1952, on 125 
types of machinery; among them: 
mining, metals refining, machinery 
building, electronics, rolling stock, 
shipbuilding, chemical production, 
rubber, ceramics, textiles, paper- 
making, pulp milling, dairying, 
and railroad transportation. —Li- 
censes to import will be granted, 
however, only if the machinery will 
contribute to the self-support and 


sound development of the Japanese 
economy, and to the improvement 
of the international balance ot 
payments. Normally, only essential 
components are imported, not com- 
plete units. The Japanese are Ca- 
pable of manufacturing machinery 
of most kinds, and are principally 
in need of parts that they cannot 
build, and of machinery developed 
abroad since 1941. Prewar, the Jap- 
anese were technologically about 10 
years behind Britain, Germany, and 
the United States. Now they are 
15 years behind. 

A dire shortage of capital makes 
it difficult for Japanese manutac- 
turers or their banks to raise the 
funds needed to buy patents, ma- 
chinery, and technological aid from 
abroad. Some foreign companies 
have provided the patents, ma- 
chinery, and skills needed, and ob- 
tained in payment an interest in 
the recipient Japanese firm. The 
Japanese government will not au- 
thorize investment of foreign capi- 
tal, however, unless it contributes 
to the improvement of Japan’s in- 
ternational balance of payments, or 
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assists in its economic rehabilita: 
tion. These requirements preven) 
foreigners from investing in non 
essential industries, and those whick 
contribute only to native entertain! 
ment and luxury. 

As pointed out earlier, the Jap 
anese are disinclined to pay fon 
advice. Since it would be folly tc 
invest money in Japan or to licensé 
a Japanese firm to use complicated 
foreign machinery without supply: 
ing American “know how,” fees fon 
engineering and industrial manage: 
ment service must be included while 
concluding investment or machinery 
sales contracts. American banking; 
firms investing in Japan, as welll 
as manufacturers, must plan to sen 
American experts to provide the 
advice and help the Japanese need 
It must be remembered by those 
who knew Japan only as it was 
before 1941 that a large percentage 
of the Japanese who received train 
ing in the United States or in 
Europe, and who managed or owned, 
Japan’s great industries before 
World War IL have been purged: 
by Occupation Force fiat, and are 
not available to manage and direct 
the companies with whom _ they 
were associated before the surrender. 
The newcomers in Japanese in+ 
dustry are generally inexperienced,! 
and with few exceptions have noti 
travelled abroad. 


Need Industrial Guidance 

The Japanese are fully aware of 
their need for industrial guidance. 
As the Nippon Times put it edito-: 
rially last year, “Japan must assem- 
ble technological aid from all ad- 
vanced nations. She must catch up 
with her competitors or else she 
will never become truly self-sup- 
porting. ‘The nation’s backward- 
ness in industrial technique, vart- 
ously estimated at from 10 to 15 
years, is reflected in its retarded 
economic development which in 
turn can be visualized from the 
fact that fully 99 per cent of the 
industrial plants employ 100 work- 
ers or less. | 

“These small enterprises lack 
capital so they cannot utilize the 
technological knowledge they desire 
so much. Moreover the scientific 
laboratories are still concerned too 
much with theorizing, and not 
enough with a practical approach, 
and they are constantly plagued 
with lack of operating funds . . . 
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jn short, it is recognized that the 
thort cut to increased technical 
knowledge by the Japanese indus- 
Inies is the importation of ‘know 
mow ... The coming here of able 
echnicians also has its limitations 
for there is a serious language bar- 
rier as well as purely Japanese ways 
p£ doing things which would tax 
€ patience of many experts . 
‘echnical aid will not come from 
vbroad if it is not assured that the 
pights to new technique and new 
products would be thoroughly pro- 
ected .. . It would be too much to 
expect manutacturers abroad to 
send their. technical knowledge to 
Japan. without adequate assurances 
and safeguards, and such a project 
vould require the careful supervi- 
sion of a trusted and capable per- 
son or persons.” 


Technical “Watchdogs” 


_ As implied in the Nippon Times 
‘editorial, .unless carefully checked 
xy a representative stationed in 
japan there might be abuse of 
some technological aid contracts. 
An alert American representative in 
apan would be able to watch pro- 
duction and sales, and make sure 
that the terms of license agree- 
ments were carried out fully and 
accurately. He would also inspect 
manufacturing processes and end 
products to be sure that high stand- 
ards were maintained, knowing that 
failure to do this would in time 
discredit the American fitm as in- 
ferior products were sold bearing 
the American tradename. The rep- 
utation of Japanese for business 
integrity is generally good. There 
have been a small number of con- 
spicuous examples of trickery in 
past years, however, and mutual 
respect and honest cooperation in 
business can best be maintained in 
Japan as well as elsewhere in the 
world when responsible people are 
on hand to explain, audit, follow 
up, inspect and otherwise insure 
that no misunderstandings arise. 
Some Japanese manufacturers in 
the period prior to World War II 
developed a reputation for produc- 
ing shoddy merchandise. I discussed 
this with scores of Japanese manu- 
facturers in nearly every part of 
the islands. ‘Three explanations were 
offered: 
1. Many American buyers, partic- 
ularly those demanding cheap mer- 
chandise, used tactics which, though 


legal, were scarcely ethical in forc- 
ing prices down to levels where the 
Japanese could not manufacture at 
the price agreed upon, unless they 
substituted inferior or cheaper com- 
ponents. ‘To stay in business the 
Japanese substituted. 

2. Many factories failed to insti- 
tute effective inspection, and super- 
vision itself was lax. Top manage- 
ment as well as engineering staffs 
permitted plants to operate with in- 
sufficient control and_ direction. 
Scientific management is unfamiliar 
in Japan. At a national convention 
on scientific management held in 
Tokyo in November, 1950, it was 
estimated that only five per cent 
of Japan’s factories had attempted 
to- institute scientific management; 
the remainder relied on intuition 
or rule of thumb. , 


3. Cost control methods being 
almost unknown in Japan, firms 
often bid low enough to get an 
order thinking that if a competitor 
could figure on making a profit at 
a certain price, the Japanese firm 
could do. so at two per cent less! 
If it was later noted that the plant 
was operating at a loss, the quality 
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of the last work done would simply 
be reduced. Realizing that sound 
business can only exist if both 
buyer and seller cooperate, many 
foreign firms now go over probable 
costs in great detail with Japanese 
manufacturers, and at times recom- 
mend higher rather than lower 
prices. Reductions are more jin or- 
der today than increases, however, 
for Japanese producers are raising 
their prices so fast that in many 
lines they are pricing themselves 
out of world markets. Cost control 
methods might be profitably in- 
troduced by American banking and 
industrial management concerns 
planning to invest money in Japan 
or work out technological aid agree- 
ments with her business firms. 


The “Superstition Calendar” 

Whether it be while teaching the 
Japanese a system of cost control, 
or while explaining to them the 
advantages of a new method of 
manufacture, Americans almost in- 
variably are confounded by some 
inexplicable Japanese custom. Often 
Americans assume that strange be- 
havior by Japanese is perverseness, 
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or 
Japanese 


tiny handful of : 


they become suspicious that the 
are up to some trick. The 
Americans who take 


the trouble to investigate find the 
action sensible and easy to apprecl- 


ate ~—- Once 


stood. 


the 


custom 


is under- 


As an example, according to a 
survey made by the education min- 
istry three years ago, 73 percent 
of the Japanese people admit that 
they follow what might be termed 


a “superstition 


calendar.” 


This 


calendar plays an important part 
in Japanese business negotiations 
and is faithfully consulted before 
making business and other appoint- 


ments. 


In a 30-day month there are five 


cycles or “weeks” of six days each. 
The first day of each cycle is called 
Daian. On that day all is auspicious. 
New companies are formed, wed- 
dings held, and contracts signed. 
The next day is Shakko — a good 
day only during the noon hour, 
hence a favorite for luncheon ap- 
pointments, The third day, Sensho, 
is favorable in-the morning, not 1n 
the afternoon. The fourth, Tomo- 
biki, is favorable in the morning 
and in the afternoon, but unlucky 
during the noon hour. Business men 
don’t invite their friends to lunch 
on that day. It is also a day in 
which no one is buried in Japan. 
Japanese believe that if anyone 
were to be interred on that day he 
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No group too small, no convention too large. 
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would draw his friends into tha 
ground with him. The fifth, Senpur 
is favorable in the afternoon, bu: 
not good at any other time. Tha 
last, Butsumetsu, is inopportune fo 
engagements and contracts through 
out the day. There are no wedding: 
in Japan on Butsumetsu. — excep 
when some ill-informed foreigner 19 
so foolish as to violate the taboo. 


I discussed the need for learning 
Japanese customs with a Europear 
businessman new to Tokyo. Tha 
European said: “They'll have to de 
business my way or not at all.” A 
year later he returned to Europe ¢ 
failure. The Japanese have a prov 
erb to guide them when they go tc 
strange countries: “Go ni itte wa 
go ni shitagae.” “Obey the custom: 
of the place where you are.” So 
have we: “In Rome do as the Ro 
mans do.” A clearer understanding 
of the wisdom of this ancient maxin’ 
will go a long way in improving 
Japanese-American business _ rela 
tions. ; 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 8) 


industry's estimated 36,000,000-tor 
scrap deficiency this year. The re: 
covery drive is directed by a scrap 
mobilization committee of auta 
wreckers, established by the Nas 
tional Production Authority. 


e Atomic Attack Defense—A 32. 
page booklet on industry plant ‘se: 
curity, entitled “How To Prepare 
Your Plant For Atomic Attack,” is 
being made available to business 
concerns without charge by Walter 
Kidde and Company, 675 Main 
street, Belleville 9, N. J. Tie 
booklet explains how to organize 
personnel to cope with possible 
plant disasters, and gives recom 
mendations for strengthening plam 
construction and sustaining produc 
tion in the face of bomb attack. 


e Can Policemen Strike? — Shoulc 
city policemen be allowed to be 
long to a union which can strik 
or threaten to. strike for highe 
pay? Asking this question in | 
nationwide public opinion survey 
The Psychological Corporatio: 
found that 60 per cent of the re 
spondents answered “No,” 23 pe 
cent answered “Yes,” and 17 per cet 


were uncertain. | 
; 
5 
7 
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By DANIEL F. NICHOLSON 


HE essence of the modern high 
standard of living is the mass 
production of goods by ma- 
chines. Machines turn out goods 
faster, better, and infinitely cheap- 
er than they can be made by hand. 
The ultimate in mass production 
machines is the metal forming 
press, whether it be a small device 
stamping out hundreds and _ thou- 
Sands of items each day, or a hy- 
draulic monster exerting thousands 
of tons of pressure to form truck 
jirames, freight car ends, steel pipe, 
jor what not, from thick sheets of 
steel with one tremendous stroke. 
_A relatively small company de- 
signs and produces some of the 
largest presses used by other com- 
‘panies to mass-produce goods. ‘The 
fcompany is the Clearing Machine 
Corporation, located in Chicago 
and now doing a world-wide busi- 
ness. The company has the addi- 
tional distinction of having been 
organized in 1933, in the depth 
of the depression. 


i 


Tailor-Made Product 


Although the Clearing Machine 
Corporation’s balance sheet for 1933 
e unimpressive, with total assets 
of $158,000, cash $1,500, and capital 
and surplus of $120,000, the com- 
pany did not start out making small 
presses and work its way up to the 
| big ones. On the contrary, Clearing 
‘started out making big presses, and 
only recently has added smaller 
presses to its line. 

Big presses are almost exclusively 
‘made to the precise needs of the 
buyer. The larger the press, and 
the more specialized, the more re- 
stricted the market for it. Clearing 
Machine Corporation, having es- 
tablished an international reputa- 
tion, saw an opportunity to capi- 
talize on its name by expanding 
into the field of smaller presses. 
“We would sell a big press for a 
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hundred thousand dollars, and 


some one else would sell the same | 
buyer five small presses at $20,000 


apiece,” R. W. Glasner, president 
and founder of the company, ex- 
plained. 


There are operating advantages | 


in manufacturing smaller presses. 
Because of the larger market for 
them and a larger degree of stan- 
dardization, they can be mass _ pro- 
duced, and when demand is slack 
they can be manufactured for stock, 


thereby avoiding plant shut downs. 


Plant Expansion 


A small press, to Clearing, is one 
with about 25 tons capacity and a 


sales price of about $2,000; a big | 


one will have a capacity measured 
in thousands of tons and will sell 


for several hundred thousands of | 


dollars. In 1949 the company in- 
troduced a line of open-back, in- 
clinable presses “to expand our 
market to include users of mia- 
chines considerably smaller than 
heretofore manufactured by Clear- 
ing.” The company’s annual re- 
port for 1950 informed stockholders 
that these new presses and other 
new products introduced in 1949 
are being well received: More tan- 
gible evidence is the fact that the 
company is now building a new 
plant in Joliet, Ill., to be devoted 
to the manufacture of the smaller 
parts for its big presses and for 
smaller accessory equipment which 
can be more economically produced 
in a plant more suitably equipped 
for smaller work, and also for the 
complete manufacture of smaller 
presses. 

Clearing has purchased 27 acres 
of land in Joliet, and the plant 
there will have an area of 32,000 
square feet. The total expendi- 
ture for land, building and equip- 
ment will be about one million 
dollars. The plant is scheduled 
for completion early in 1952. 

At the top of the Clearing line 
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Do you route Commerce 
to the officer or office 
in charge of Sub-Con- 
tracting? 

Advertisers on pages 42 thru 
45 of this issue announce their 
availability and facilities for 
performing a wide variety of 
secondary operations in de- 
fense production. 

Your production de- 
partment might make 
profitable use of this in- 
formation. 
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home here were Julius Rosenwald, 
Charles Wacker, Oscar Mayer, Car- 
ter Harrison, Flo Ziegfeld, and a 
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K Visit RED STAR INN—bring the 
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dining. . 
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in point of size is a hydraulic press 
of 16,000 tons capacity, built to 
finish form steel pipe for long dis- 
tance oil and gas lines. This press 


forms pipe 36 inches in diameter 


| an. hour. 


from ™% inch plate in 40 foot 
lengths. Another gigantic press 
made by the company is a mechan- 
ical unit of 3,850 tons capacity. 
One of the newer products of 
the company is a press of 2,000 
tons capacity designed to forge au- 
tomobile connecting rods from bar 
stock. In four strokes the press 
forges a unit containing two rods. 
The production rate is 450 pieces 
Forgings are produced 


| with high precision by the press 


and require less finishing than 
forgings hammered into shape. 


“Tornadyne” Clutch 


Important auxiliary equipment 
for presses is also manufactured by 


| the company, including press brakes 
'and clutches, pneumatic and hy- 


| draulic 


| the 


| end of World Ware hie 


| earnings 


cushions, automatic roll 
feeds, and coil cradles. Late in 
1949 the company introduced a new 


| “tornadyne” clutch and brake unit 


which, the company said, reduces 
inertia effect of clutch parts 
by about 70 per cent as compared 
to conventional clutches, cuts about 
five per cent from power costs for 


| operating a press, and effects large 


savings in servicing and mainte- 
nance. 

Clearing Machine Corporation 
now owns its own plant in the 
Clearing Industrial District on the 
south side of Chicago, including 
emergency facilities built during 


| World War II and now completely 


amortized. ‘The newest addition to 


the plant is an engineering build- 


ing that enabled the company to 


_ bring its entire engineering staff 


it so 
work 


under one roof and enlarge 
that no outside engineering 


| will be necessary. 


Earnings rose sharply after the 
In 1946 net 
amounted to $1,576,023 
and in 1947 a record net of $2,067,- 
725 was reported. In 1948 earnings 
dropped to $1,075,236 and in 1949 
they dipped to $413,872, but a rise 
in sales was already under way 
in the latter year and at December 
31, 1949, the backlog of unfilled 
orders was more than double the 
figure a year earlier. Despite higher 


costs and higher income tax rates, 
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Clearing earned $613,775 in 1956 
and the backlog of unfilled order 
at the end of the year was th 
largest in the company’s history 
Since that time a number of large 
orders have been received from th« 
government in connection with tha 
rearmament program. 

Metal stampings have replace 
many parts’ which were heretofor 
made from castings or forgings 
The company has been able td 
demonstrate to its customers it 
many instances the efficiency os 
the stamping method. This. tome 
great degree is responsible for tha 
ever-widening acceptance by the in 
dustry of Clearing’s products. Mor 
recently the company has developec 
a line of forging presses which hold: 
good prospect for sales to the for 
ing industry. 

Sales figures are not reportec 
publicly by the company, but state 
ments filed with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission showed 
March quarter sales of $3,364,000) 
as compared with $1,831,000 for the 
first quarter of 1950. 

A comparison of operating im 
come, net income, and earnings per 
share of common stock, follows: 


Oper. Net *Earn. 

Income Income per shi 
1950p es St $ 957,648 $ 613,775 $1.16 
1949 —. _ 583,747 413,872 0.78 
1948 1,657,307 1,075,236 2.03 
1947 =? 35260,039" * 2:0675725, > 3-Ge 
1946 __ _ 2,556,388 1,576,023 3.72 
1945 759,530 953,421. 1.20 
19444 oe oe 909,781 286,145 1.35 
1943 __ _ 1,189,914 432451 2.04 
[942 Ret ees 1,182,983 393,225 1.97 
1O4:1 ve} oe 554,127 331,859 1.66 


following shares: 1947-1950, 
530,000; 1946, 424,000; 1943-1945, 212,000; 
1941-1942, 200,000. Adjusted to present 
shares outstanding, earnings for earlier 
years were: 1946, $2.97; 1945, $0.48; 1944, 
$0.54; 1943, $0.82; 1942, $0.74; 1941, $0.63. 


*Based on 


Net profit before provision for 
federal income taxes was $1,041,775 
in 1950 and $662,732 in 1949. 
‘The company reports that its EXCESS 
profits tax credit under the present 
law is more than $2,000,000. 

A group of Chicago business men 
invested $450,000 in the Clearing 
Machine Corporation from 1933. te 
1938. On October 27, 1938, the 
company obtained about $500,000 
of additional capital through a pub: 
lic offering of common stock, an¢ 
the proceeds were used to retire 
4,500 shares of $100 par value six 
per cent preferred stock. This wa 
the only public financing done by 


—_ 
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jhe company. In 1943 a public 
pffering of 19,000 shares was made 
jor certain stockholders. On De- 
fember 31, 1950, the company had 
486 stockholders. 

| Present capitalization consists of 
500,000 authorized shares of $5 par 
yalue capital stock, of which 530,000 
hares are oustanding. The com- 
pany paid a stock dividend of 23314 
ber cent in November, 1938, split 
jts stock 2 for 1 on September 5, 
1946, and on October 8, 1947, issued 
Y% shares of new $5 par value stock 
tor each old share of $1 par value. 
he stock is traded in the over the 
ounter market. 

An initial cash dividend of 20 
ents a share was paid in Decem- 
er, 1938, and payments have con- 
tinued in each year since, as fol- 
lows: 1939-40, 80 cents; 1941-1945, 
51; 1946, 75 cents before and 20 
cents after the 2 for 1 split; 1947, 
1:90 on the $5 par stock and 75 
cents a share on the $1 par stock; 
1948, $1.60; 1949, 80 cents, and 
11950, 60 cents. Thus far in 1951 
he company has paid or declared 
ithree quarterly dividends of 15 
ents each. 

~A bank term loan of $647,250 
outstanding at the end of 1950 has 


made a new bank loan of $2,500,- 


drawn down. 


Assets Reviewed 


lassets consisted of land $278,264, 
building $1,140,416, and machinery 
and equipment $2,432,230, or a to- 
tal of $3,850,910, before deducting 
depreciation reserves of $1,635,588. 
Current assets at the end of 1950 
totaled $6,096,032, including cash 
$985,631, accounts receivable 
$2,447,889, and inventories $2,418- 
$43, while current liabilities aggre- 


gated $1,898,816, including $129,500 | 


due June 30, 1951, on the old bank 
loan. 

The million dollars to be in- 
vested by Clearing Machine Cor- 
poration in its new plant at Joliet 
will represent an important expan- 
sion for a company whose net de- 
preciated fixed assets total $2,215,- 
$22, even though the comparison 
is distorted by the severe inflation 
of building costs. Several pages 
of the company’s 1950 annual re- 
port were devoted to a demonstra- 


been retired and the company has | 


(000, of which $1,400,000 has been | 


Total assets amounted to $8,313,- | 
375 as of December 31, 1950. Fixed | 


tion of the extent to which metal 
forming presses are involved in the 
production of countless items of 
every day use. This demonstration 
is significant to share holders of 
Clearing Machine Corporation, the 
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report stated, “because it demon- 
strates a wide and continuing mar- 
ket for the products that account 
for Clearing’s earnings, a most sat- 
isfying assurance for the future of 
our company.” 


Supreme Court For Scarce Materials 


(Continued from page 18) 


soaps and other children’s toiletries 
in a big eastern city was dismayed 
when NPA prohibited the produc- 
tion of newly-designed glass bottles 
after March 31. He had spent sev- 
eral thousand dollars designing a 
new glass bottle that resembled a 
candle and was to hold shampoo in 
the center of a cake-like cardboard 
container of other toiletries. He 
had even purchased moulds to turn 
out the bottle and had taken some 
orders for the whole package. 
When he went to NPA’s contain- 
ers division to complain that the 
order would work an “unreasonable 
hardship” on him, he was turned 
down. The containers people told 
him he could not make his novel 


bottles until the order was relaxed. 

The toiletry man took his story 
to the appeals board, which decided 
his expenditure on the new bottle 
was substantial enough to consti- 
tute an “unreasonable hardship” 
were he kept from realizing a re- 
turn on it. 

All of which might indicate that 
the board is sometimes more gener- 
ous than its order-writing  col- 
leagues. Board members don’t deny 
this, either. A spokesman puts it 
this way: “The industry division 
men are naturally interested mainly 
in seeing that materials get saved. 
Some divisions — like the construc- 
tion division — get hundreds of 
pleas a week so they’re bound to 
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reject borderline cases when they've 
neither the time nor the staff td 
go after additional details thas 
might swing che case.” 


This doesn’t mean, however, tha; 
the -board.. has-been. giving. every 
complainant more material. I 
hasn’t even gotten around to con 
sidering many of the cases put tc 
it — despite the fact that relatively 
few businessmen know of its exist 
ence. Of the 110 cases it receivec 
in its first two months of existence 
58 have yet to be taken up. Only 
52 have been “disposed of” — anc 
only 27 of these by decision. The 
other 25 were withdrawn voluntar: 
ily. Of the 27 cases that have been 
decided, 20 have been turned down 
Seven have been granted. 


But here’s one hint to business: 
men planning an appearance before 
the board: few of the 20 rejecte 
pleas contained any element ob 
uniqueness. The firm involved, im 
other words, couldn’t show how the 
order hurt it any more than other 
firms in the business. Nor coul 
it prove that the public interest or 
national defense would have beem 
promoted by making an exception. 


Unsuccessful Appellant 


A water meter maker objected tox 
an NPA order limiting the use of! 
copper in consumer “hard goods’— 
including, of course, water meters.; 
He claimed that water meters were 
essential and should get all the cop-' 
per they need. Water meters, he: 
added get people to conserve a: 
precious conimodity. 

“Maybe so,” the appeals board 
replied in effect, “but you'd better 
get the copper division to amend 
its entire order. You haven’t con- 
vinced us you're hurt by it any 
more than any other water meter 
manufacturer nor that the public 
interest or the national defense 
would be served by making an ex- 
ception of you alone.” 


Another businessman who got 
little sympathy from the board for 
much the same reason was a prop- 
erty owner who before World War 
Il built a grocery store since out- 
done in size and parking facilities 
by nearby supermarkets. This prop- 
erty owner wanted permission to 
enlarge his store and parking space 
so his tenant would take in more 
money and be able to pay him 


(Continued on page 44) 
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NVESTMEN TS in industrial 
#8 development in the Chicago In- 
dustrial Area during July totaled 
$13,826,000 compared with $7,555,- 
000 in June. ‘Total investments 
for the first seven months of 1951 
amounted to $233,346,000 compared 
with $85,630,000 for the same pe- 
jriod in 1950. ‘These developments 
included expenditures for the con- 
struction of new plants, additions 
to existing industrial buildings, and 
the acquisition of land or buildings 
(for industrial purposes. 

Fairchild Engine and Airplane 
‘Corporation of Hagerstown, Md., 
has started to rehabilitate the air- 
craft plant at O’Hare Field to be 
fused for the construction of C-119 
|(Packet) troop and freight carrier 
faircraft. Since the end of World 
/War II the plant has been used 
as a storage depot by various gov- 
ernment units and an Air Force 
training base. During World War 
‘Il the plant was used by Douglas 
Aircraft Corporation for the pro- 
duction of C-54 aircraft. 

Universal Oil Products Company, 
310 S. Michigan avenue, will con- 
struct a large research unit on a 
—58-acre site adjacent to Des Plaines. 
Bell and Howell Company 1S 
: constructing an addition which will 
“permit the consolidation in Lin- 
colnwood of the company’s opera- 
tions which have been carried on 
in older plants in Chicago. The 
addition will provide 100,000 square 
feet of floor area. Ragnar Benson, 
general contractor. 

Clearing Machine Corporation, 
6499 W. 65th street, producer of 
heavy metal working presses, is con- 
structing a new branch unit in 
Joliet for the production of special 
machine tools for the defense pro- 
gram. Presses for the production 


of cartridge cases, projectiles, air- 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE CHICAGO AREA 


tes 


craft parts, and other military sup- 
ples will be made in the plant 
which will have an initial floor 
area of 32,000 square feet and will 
be located on a 27-acre site. 


Ceco Steel Products Corporation, 
5601 W. 26th street, is adding 43,000 
square feet of working space to 
its plant. The company produces 
steel construction components. 


Vulcan Detinning Company of 
Sewaren, N. J., has acquired a 71- 
acre site along Cline avenue adja- 
cent to the Indiana Harbor Belt 
Railroad in Gary. The company 
plans to construct a reclaiming unit 
as soon as possible. 


C & A Terminal Company has 
constructed a one-story warehouse 
containing 100,000 square feet of 
floor. space at 3636 S. California 
avenue. Klefstad Engineering Com- 
pany, general contractor. 

American Steel Foundries, 400 N. 
Michigan avenue, with Chicago 
Area plants in Hammond and East 
Chicago, has constructed an addi- 
tion to its Hammond plant. 


Siebens Brewery Company, 1470 
Larrabee avenue, is constructing an 
addition to its brewery. Herman 
Gaul and Son, architect; John Geb- 
hardt and Son, general contractor. 

General Bandages, Inc., Gyeuk Sy 
Plymouth Court, manufacturer of 
bandages, has purchased a two-acre 
site in Morton Grove. The com- 


pany plans to build a one-story 


factory which will contain 12,000 
square feet of floor space. 

Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany of Argo Station in Summit has 
begun construction of additions to 
its plant. 

Stronghold Screw Products Com- 
pany, 216 W. Hubbard street, has 
purchased a 150,000 square foot site 
adjacent to the Chicago, Milwau- 
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OFFICE SPACE 
FOR RENT 


Free Parking Space 


CALUMET REFINING COMPANY 
4323 S. Western Blvd. 
LAfayette 3-6500 


MODERN LEATHER BELTS AND 
SHORT CENTER DRIVES 


With Automatic Belt Tightening 


MOTOR BASES 
CHICAGO BELTING COMPANY 


‘Largest Leather Belt Manufacturers in the West’’ 


125 N. Green St. Chicago 7, tll. 


HOW TO BURN WOOD CHIPS, 
SAWDUST and CHEAPER COALS 
and MAKE LARGE SAVINGS! 


FYR-FEEDER Engineers, Diy. 
American Coal Burner Company, Inc. 
18-M East Erie St. — Chicago, Illinois 
(See AD, Pg. 41, July ‘51 Commerce) 
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@ ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING oj 


Executive and Sales Personnel 
Counseling and Testing 
Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
Industrial Psychologist 
6 THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 
< 


La Salle-Wacker Bldg. @ Chicago 


Con 


BATTEY & CHILDS 


ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 
Complete Service for Industry 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicage 4, Itinois 


HEAT TREATING 


FRED SNOW STEEL TREATING CO. 


1954 W. Kinzie St. 
Chicago, 22 Tel. SEeley 3-2662 


Industrial Institutional 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Additions, Remodeling, Alterations 


E. L. Archibald Co. Est. 1916 


79 W. Monroe St. FRanklin 2-0274 
24 Hr. Telephone Service 


Residential Commereial 


FOR SALE 


NORTHERN WISCONSIN 
GENTLEMEN’S ESTATES, SUMMER 
HOMES, RECREATIONAL PROPERTIES, 
SHORE LINE. 
WRITE E. 0. EGGERT 


HAYWARD, WIS. 
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ELECTRON TUBES 


for INDUSTRY 


FOR USE IN 


RESISTANCE WELDERS 
ELECTRONIC RECTIFIERS 
INDUCTION HEATERS 
TV-AM-FM BROADCAST 
MOTOR CONTROLS 


COMPLETE STOCKS 


TELEVISION, RADIO, AND 
ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS 
FOR INDUSTRY 


@ Condensers e@ Meters 


@ Resistors e@ Test Equip’t 
@ Transformers e@ Connectors 
e@ Relays 


@ Controls 


JIMIESON, INC. 


Chicago 12, Ill. 
6-2525 


311 S. Western Ave., 


Phone CAnal 


ALL SIGNS POINT TO 


CHICAGO 
ELECTRIC 


For 


sa \ 
Mle, | 
AC MOTORS 


ELECTRICAL POWER ons RY 
EQUIPMENT 
VAL 


© Rebuilt 


We carry large stocks 
of all types of guaran- 
teed rebuilt equipment. 
Units of every size and 
description to fill your 
requirements. 


¢ New 


As stocking distributors 
for leading manufac- 
turers of electrical 
power equipment, we 
offer you a wide choice, 
local stocks and prompt 


delivery. 
° Repair 
Our repair and re- 
building facilities are of 
pe gest in the coun- 
ry. en you need 
help. to keep 4 your PHONE 
plants running and pro- 
ducing be sure to call. poten 
| Ea} CHICAGO Evctric Co. 


1318 W. CERMAK RD. 
CHICAGO 8, ILL- 


steel output up to some 


| tion, 


kee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad 
at Waveland Avenue and Kilbourn. 
The company will construct a plant 
on this site. 

Miller Motor Company, formerly 
located at 4027 N. Kedzie avenue, 
has moved into its new factory in 


the North Avenue section of the 
Clearing Industrial District in Mel- 
rose Park. The company makes 


hydraulic and air control cylinders 
for machine tools. 

Harig Manufacturing Corpora- 
319 N. Albany avenue, is 
constructing a 30,000) square foot 
building in Skokie into which it 
will move its operations. The firm 
makes dies, jigs, and fixtures as 
well as special machinery. 

Interstate Steel Company, 308 W. 


| Washington street, is constructing 


a steel warehouse building at 
Greenwood boulevard and Hartrey 
avenue in Evanston. ‘The ware- 
house will contain 27,000 square 
feet of floor area. The new build- 
ing will house both warehouse and 
office operations of the company 
and is the first building the com- 
pany has owned in the area. Bar- 
ancik Conte and Associates, archi- 
LEGUs. 

Wyzenbeck and Staff, Inc., 834 
W. Hubbard street, mechanical en- 
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gineers and producer of flexibl: 
shaft equipment, has purchased ; 
one and part two-story building 
at 223 N. California avenue. Tha 
building contains 18,000 square fee 
of floor area and was former] 
owned by McIntosh Electrical Cor 
poration. William Kaplan, rea} 
estate broker. 

West End Paper Stock Company 
has purchased 62,000 square feet oO! 
land at 5600 W. Armitage avenue 
Bennett and Kahnweiler and J. J 
Harrington and Company, brokers§ 

Burgess-Manning Company, Lib: 
ertyville, manufacturer of radios 
and radio parts, has acquired a 
building at 5970 Northwest high 
way. 

London Chemical Company, 607 
S. Dearborn street, manufacturer ob 
liquid chemicals, has acquired a 
18,500 square foot two-story anc 
basement building at 325 W. 32d 
street. 

Baxter Laboratories, 6301 Lincol 
avenue, Morton Grove, will cona 
struct a substantial addition to its 
production unit. The company pro 

intravenous solutions and 
transfusion equipment. Fried} 
Alschuler and Sincere, archi- 


duces 
blood 


man 
tects; Freevol Smedberg and Com-; 
pany, contractors. 


Defense Program Heading Toward Third Phase 


(Continued from 


20,500,000 
tons a quarter, DPA’s operating 
agency, the National Production 
Authority, also headed by Fleisch- 
mann, estimated that of a 20,800,- 
000-ton third quarter production 
direct military requirements would 
take 1,760,000 tons, defense-support- 
ing industry 15,660,000 tons, and 
that there would be 3,380,000 tons 
left for the “free area.” 

Late in June Fleischmann. said: 
“About now, the United States is 
entering a phase of the mobiliza- 
tion program in which shortages 
of critical materials will -be in- 
creasingly felt . Beginning with 
the third quarter of this year and 
continuing certainly through all of 
next year, the military take is going 
to peak up at a rate which should 
increase substantially each month.” 

When third-quarter steel allot- 
ments were finally announced on 
July 6—six days after the quarter 


page 15) 


started—they reflected his forecast. 
The defense was taking a_ larger: 
bite than predicted in June, al 
though its consumption of steel was 
not being enlarged as greatly as 
many assumed from a quick read- 
ing of what Washington  heavy- 
handedly called “third quarter pro- 


gram level determinations.” Be 
tween June and July the steel 
figures had been juggled about, 


civilian items initially in the “free 
area” had been yanked under the 
CMP umbrella, and several hun- 
dred thousand tons of steel origi- 
nally tagged for “free area” civilian 
construction were now under CMP 
allotment. A bit tardily, DPA in- 
terpreted the figures to show that 
steel for civilian production in the 
“free area” had actually been pared 
by only 362,000 tons—not by over 
a million tons as it first appeared. 

Of the total estimated third-quar- 
ter production of 20,825,000 tons 
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#f steel, defense-supporting industry 
(llocations had climbed to 16,017- 
118 tons, from the June estimate 
M 15,660,000 tons. No announce- 
ment was made as to the direct 
aulitary allotment—now considered 
lecret with firm figures being used 
}nor did the 16,000,000 figure in- 
flude steel needed for the atomic 
fmergy program or the foreign mili- 
ry assistance program. As inter- 
preted by DPA, steel for purposes 
riginally in the “free area” had 
been pared only from 2,580,000 
fons to 2,218,000 tons. 

mp to the start of CMP the 
overnment never had a. satisfac- 
ory picture of copper and alumi- 
lum requirements and, hence, 
ever made as definite a forecast 
on these two metals. Thus, a sim- 
ilar illustration of how the defense 
ite has grown here cannot be 
Hrawn. But the allotment an- 
ouncement showed that out of 
third-quarter copper _ production 
mounting to 1,114,000,000 pounds, 
efense and other essential indus- 
tries wili get a shade less than 
one billion pounds; from an alumi- 
um output of 598,000,000 pounds, 
defense and other essential needs 
ill take 338,484,000 pounds. 


| 


Shift In Emphasis 


| The explanation for the growing 
consumption of critical metals by 
defense-supporting industries lies in 
the shift of emphasis that has taken 
place since fighting began in Ko- 
rea. “Ihe government’s initial pol- 
icy was to give direct military pro- 
duction preference over everything 
else. But it soon became clear that 
military production goals would 


tention were paid to defense-sup- 
porting industry. After the first 
schedules of fighting weapons were 
assured, preference was shifted to 
defense--supporting industry—a de- 
velopment that led to the adoption 
of CMP. 

-“Defense-supporting” industry is 
a complicated hodge-podge that in- 
cludes railroads, power, petroleum, 
mining, and a host of other ele- 
ments which must be maintained 
and, in some cases, expanded if 
military goals are to be met. The 
definition of “defense-supporting” 
industry broadened as NPA com- 
piled its list of —“B” products— 
those that were to enjoy firm 


metals allocations to assure meeting 
production schedules. 

It is so broad that defense policy 
now is entering into a third phase: 
that of government responsibility 
for complete allocation involving 
military, defense, and civilian pro- 
duction. Fleischmann foresaw this. 
About two months ago he asked a 
prominent business advisory group 
what it thought about extending 
production control. NPA, he said, 
was not anxious to make control 
complete, but he outlined the situ- 
ation into which industry was head- 
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ing. “None of us in responsibility 
like controls,” he said, “but they 
are a means to an end, and the 
end is production.” 

The reaction of industry, as NPA 
appraises it, has been as follows: 
the “free area’ manufacturer is 
now, during the third quarter, 
operating under restrictions of a 
quantitative nature. He can use 
only 70 per cent as much steel as 
hem didsin= the stirst  nali=or 1950: 
only 60 per cent of his base period 
copper, and only 50 per cent as 
much aluminum—speaking general- 


never be reached unless more at- 


FREE 16 PAGEBOOKLET REVEALS WHY and how 


Cadillac 
Gland 


COMPANY 


BIG STOCKS OF GLASS 


900 W. CERMAK @ 
FOR 


INDUSTRY USES DURABLE 


HINTSIUJEAU XC 


GLASS BLOCK 
FOR GREATER PRODUCTION 


BETTER LIGHT e BETTER WORK 


e INSULUX Daylighting increases production! 
These beautiful glass block panels add the 
modern touch to older buildings, resist indus- 
trial fumes and cost much less to maintain. 
They are tough, durable and easy to clean. 
Provide better working light . . . better ap- 
pearance! There is nothing better for the 
replacement of worn-out windows. Booklet 
tells"all 2: 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
Write or Phone 


MOnroe 6-9800 


CHICAGO, 8 


EVERY INDUSTRIAL NEED 


7 iy 


Frequent newspaper headlines emphasize 
v the need for protection against embezzlement 
4) by ‘‘trusted"’ employees. Individual, schedule 


__ 


Co 


V/s 
Yj 
What Type of FIDELITY BOND? 


and blanket bonds and comprehensive crime 
insurance policies are available. A MOORE, 
CASE, LYMAN & HUBBARD expert will be 
glad to assist you in determining what type 


of coverage is best suited to your needs. 


yl, 


CHICAGO’S OLDEST INSURANCE AGENCY 
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MOHAWK CARTAGE 
COMPANY 


1303 N. MOHAWK 


“NEAR NORTH SIDE” 


General Cartage 
Contractors 
Pool Car Distributors 


wont MI chigan 2-5031 


Michigan 2-0707 


Fast Efficient Service 


Contract Work Is Our Specialty 
e Hourly e@ Daily e Weekly 
e Monthly Basis 


e Any size truck available 
e@ Trucks lettered with your name 
@ Qualified Drivers - Bonded - Insured 


We'll Solve Those 
Trucking Problems 


& 
STONE 


ROADS 
PLAYGROUNDS 
PARKING AREAS 


INDUSTRIAL - PRIVATE 


ROAD OIL & SEALCOAT 


1228 N. HARDING AVE. DESPLAINES 


NE weastle |-2868 


DIAL OPR. Vanderbilt 4-814! 


rated order. 
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ance records. 


theater chains. 


fill 


ly and ignoring the exceptions in 
each case. He has no priority as- 
suring him that he will get what 
metals and other materials he can 
use. 

Under an all-embrasive CMP, 
during the fourth quarter, the erst- 
while “free area” manufacturer will 


still be under a restriction based 
on the amount of his allotment, 
but he ,would at least have a 


priority. In a nutshell, says NPA, 
the average businessman says, “If 
the government is going to cut 
back my production anyway, the 
least it can do is assure me of the 
materials I need to operate at the 
top of my permitted production 
rate.” 

But if everybody has a priority, 
what use are they? NPA’s answer: 
then it becomes the government’s 


_ job to balance supply and demand 


so there will be materials and com- 
ponents to match each _priority- 


“EXTRA” VACATION ON THE BOSS! 


Ld 


These employes (plus wife or husband) of Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Company of Chicago, winners in a company sales 
contest, are departing on an airline vacation to Florida with 
all expenses paid by the boss. “Extra”, company-paid vacations 
are being awarded this year by more than 80 companies to 
about 700 employes who have won incentive contests—some for 
best sales record, others for best safety, production, or attend- 


Delta Air Lines, which originated the “Vacation Incentive 
Plan”, reports that one division of a mail order chain increased 
sales 50 per cent over quota during a vacation contest, a refrig- 
erator producer boosted sales despite an industry slump, and a 
truck line cut damage losses so much its insurance premium was 
reduced. Other vacation contest sponsors include furniture and 
insurance firms, dairies, laundries, ad agencies, retail stores and 
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In theory, this can be done. Thi 
DPA, or its executive operatin: 
body, the NPA, must, however, re 
tain its power of directive—whic 
would then become the real “prio: 
ity”—to step in with orders in ind! 
vidual cases to make sure, for ey 
ample, that steel needed for tank 
is not used for relatively less esser 
tial civilian purposes. 

The theory, however, must. sti 
stand the test of practice, and if 
fails to work out, the policy brain 
will have to be put to work figu: 
ing some new refinement to mee 
the situation. Probably the theon 
will work. It was the answer t 
the World War II dilemma of ba 
anoing production at the highe: 
rate the nation has ever attaine 
and doing it while some ten mi 
lion of the nation’s best productia 
workers were in the armed force 
It is a tested theory which is ne 
likely to be upset, unless by son 
now unforeseen factor. 
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HE Eastern Railroads have sub- 
mitted a proposal to revise pres- 
nt pick-up and delivery service 
rules in Official territory. On 
intra-territorial traffic the carriers 
«dntemplate cancelling the present 
linimum rate of 75 cents for free 
ck-up and delivery service and 
pply instead minimum rates based 
enerally on the class rate applica- 
le for a 300 mile movement. ‘These 
jrates would range from 98 cents 
o $2.42 per 100 pounds. ‘These 
igher minimum rates would alter- 
nate with present rates plus specific 
jcharges for pick-up and delivey 
tservice ranging from 10 cents to 
135 cents per 100 pounds. The 35 
icents charge would be applicable 
\for pick-up or delivery at Chicago. 
On interterritorial traffic the East- 
ern railroads would discontinue free 
| pick-up and delivery, and allow- 
jance payments in lieu thereof, and 
jmake this service available at plus 
i charges approximately equal to the 
}average cost of the service. The 
initial hearing on the proposal was 
jheld July 6 in New York City and 
/a second hearing was held July 18 
‘in Chicago. 
| Express Agency Asks One Cent 
| Boost in Interim Increase: ‘The 
| Railway Express Agency has peti- 
I tioned the Interstate Commerce 
/ Commission for authority to raise 
'the present 20 cents per shipment 
| interim increase on less than car- 
| load traffic to 21 cents, except on 
| daily newspapers and milk, cream 
| and related articles. The rate boost 
/ is to compensate for an escalator 
clause wage increase granted express 
| company employes, effective July 1. 
The 20 cents per shipment in- 
/ crease was authorized on inter- 
state traffic effective May 3, 1951, 
| to afford the agency interim relief 
pending final determination by the 
commission of their full Ex Parte 
No. 177 petition for general ad- 
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TRANSPORTATION 
and TRAFFIC 


vances in express rates and charges. 
While the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission has not as yet authorized 
the 20 cents rate hike on traffic 
within Illinois, we have been ad- 
vised that the express agency is 
applying the increase on local ex- 
press rates within Chicago. This 
is permissible since such traffic is 
handled by truck and_ there 1S 
no rate regulation on truck trans- 
portation in the state of Illinois. 


Canadian Railroads Granted 12 
Per Cent Freight Rate Hike: The 
Board of Transport Commissioners 
has granted Canadian railroads a 
12. per? cent interim increase in 
freight rates. The rate hike be- 
came effective July 26 and will re- 
main in’ effect pending final de- 
cision on the railroads’ request for 
a 20 per cent rate advance. Ex- 
ceptions to the increase are certain 
rain movements, joint rates be- 
tween Canada and the United 
States, and export and import rates 
to and from Canadian ports. The 
board also authorized the carriers 


to increase the present 75 cents — 


minimum charge per shipment to 
$1.50. The rate advance is to com- 
pensate for higher wage costs and 
will yield the carriers an estimated 
$54,000,000 additional revenue an- 


nually. 


Poll Indicates 67 Per Cent Favor 
Single Transport Agency: A poll 
of transportation executives taken 
by the tnansportation department 
of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce reveals that 67 per cent 
favor a single federal transportation 
agency to handle all regulatory and 
promotional functions, other than 
emergency action. The poll also 
shows that 85 per cent think trans- 
portation agencies should be free 
from control by the ~executive 
branch of the government. Of 
those answering the poll, 2m per, 
cent were carrier representatives, 


Sil, 


Something New! 


e Here is a folder that every 
shipper and receiver of freight 
should have. 


It shows condensed schedules 
of fast freight trains from and to 
Chicago as well as other Burling- 
ton terminals and gateways. It 
also contains other information 
helpful in the routing of freight 
shipments. 


Fill out and send in the coupon. 
Your copy of this easy-to-read 
timetable folder will be put in 
the mail promptly. 


Coeoeoeoeeeoeoeeoe eee eee eee ee 
e e 
e MR.H.L. FORD e 
e General Freight Traffic Manager e 
e Burlington Route e 
e 547 West Jackson Boulevard e 
e Chicago 6, Illinois e 
© Please mail a copy of your new freight © 
® folder to: 
e e 
e e 
° RA Ge fer a Tee Gime ° 
e e 
° Firm © 
e e 
ry e 
© Address ye 
ry e 
Oe Seo nek olep nce ret tans at wuss) pis! eis Melrepena «Leh ariare mag e 
® City State ° 
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20 per cent were shippers and 8 
per cent were independent trans- 
portation interests. <A breakdown 
of carrier representatives replying 
shows that 45 per cent were rail, 
37 per cent highway, 12] per scent 
water and six per cent alr. 
Governor Signs Bill Increasing 
Truck License Fees: Governor Stev- 
enson has signed the bill increasing 
truck license fees in Illinois approx- 


imately $98 000,000 annually, effec- 
tive January 1, 1952. The bill also 
provides for an additional $8,000,- 
000 yearly increase in license fees 
beginning January I, 1954. The 
governor also affixed his signature 
to a bill authorizing the revoca- 
tion of operating rights of an 
operator found to be an habitual 
the state’s maximum 


violator of 


weights laws. 


Wanted: Inventions 


(Continued from page 20) 


list) for use in mountain and Arctic 
sleeping bags. 

A practical method of destroying 
tell-tale tracks of men and vehicles 
on snow fields. 

A device that will distribute heat 
over the human body for exposures 
at sub-zero temperatures, yet will 
permit individuals to walk about, 
work freely, ride or drive in un- 
heated vehicles, or sleep without 
outer shelter. (The device must be 
independent of any restricting or 
heavy electrical power source and 
be capable of a minimum of eight 
hours operation without refueling. 

A device that ‘could burrow a 
vehicle-sized hole or tunnel through 
compacted snow or solid ice to 
produce rapid-under-snow storage 


and protection, yet could leave the 
surface of the snow flat for camou- 
flage. 

A logistical supply to 
move liquid fuels and heavy sup- 
plies up glaciers that are too steep 
for normal vehicles and in cases 
where air lifts are uneconomical or 
impractical. 

An automatic coupling joint for 
connecting panels of fixed and 
floating bridges that can be quickly 
connected and disconnected. 

A tool or material which will 
permit the rapid splicing of mili- 
tary field wires under adverse weath- 
er and blackout conditions with- 
out disclosing the location of the 
user by either light or sound. 

A quantity production method 


system 


PHONE YArds 7-5800 


Why let unused machinery take up 
space and cost you money? Turn 
over your metal-working machines 
to us at an excellent price. 

Check your idle equipment today. 
Give us a description and we will 
reply promptly with an offer. Act 
now! 


Write, Wire or Phone 


INTERSTATE 


Machinery 


Co., Inc. 


1443 W. PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
A Single Machine to an Entire Plant Bought or Liquidated 
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for welding commercial unalloyee 
titanium in military equipment 
(Titanium welding thus far haz 
been by laboratory methods whic 
are not practicable for large scald 
production.) 

It’s hard to estimate the chance 
of the body heater, the “snow mole,’ 
or the glacier climber being ini 
vented simply on the basis of such 
information. However, the odd: 
are that solutions to some of these 
problems will be forthcoming. O) 
over 200,000 ideas already sub 
mitted to the council, it is underi 
standable that many were value 
less — or, to put it less bluntly; 
“ingenious but.” There was, fon 
example, the man who had devisec 
a better way to guide planes to a 
safe landing in pea soup fog. See 
enough polecats on the landing 
field, he wrote the council, an 
the pilot will land safe and sound 
— not by instrument but by nose. 


“Wildest” Ideas Tested 
Even the wildest ideas are givem 
consideration, however. A promi 
nent zoologist proposed that large 
bats be equipped with incendiary 
bombs and then released over en 
emy cities at night. The Air Force 
spent close to $50,000 testing that 
brainchild and found that it really 
would work. Released over an ex+ 
perimental town, the bats sought 
out the darkest attic corners and 
other inaccessible crannies that wer 
ideal spots for starting a fire. For- 
tunately for the bats, other in 
cendiary methods proved more ef- 
ficient — but not before the Army} 
had lost a barracks building into¢ 
which a bat, mistakenly equipped: 
with a live incendiary, flew in thet 
dead of night! 

Of the 13,887 ideas that weret 
studied in detail, 8,615 were classi-: 
fied and made available to the! 
armed services. How many were: 
actually used is a moot question. A 
council spokesman notes that “re- 
ports on inventions put into pro- 
duction are in most cases fragmen- 
tary and informal since the council, 
after bringing a suggestion to the 
attention of the proper offices, did 
not follow the idea through devel- 
opment and testing programs. Sug- 
gestions on such topics as atom 
power, bacteriological warfare, the 
proximity fuses, and _ self-guided 
torpedoes were either retained by 
the services or put into secret files 


| 
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about which no report has been 
made. Members of the staff believe 
ithat an undetermined number of 
ideas sent by the council to the 
jarmed forces were used without 
ithe council’s knowledge.” 

| Ideas that fail to make the grade 
jthe first time may be drawn from 
jthe files years later and put to ex- 
scellent use. This was true of a 
| finger-operated spark generator sent 


major flaw was its battery-operated 
firing mechanism. Someone recalled 
the generator and a “dead idea” 
jwas quickly revived. 


| Contributors to the National In- 
fventors Council must, of necessity, 


work in almost total darkness. Un- 
iderstandably, the military is reluct- 


jant to provide more than the barest 
jdetails 
} Lacking what would ordinarily be 
‘considered 
Joften without 


about unsolved problems. 


essential information, 
even rudimentary 
facilities for development work, and 


Jalmost always completely on his 
Jown, independent inventors have 
) nevertheless 
(job. Among council-inspired inven- 
}tions are: field steam tables, tank 
jventilating units, life rafts, stills for 


done an_ astonishing 


producing drinking water from sea 


jwater, means for refueling planes 
jin flight, signal mirrors, an auto- 
i matic release device to prevent car- 
} go parachutes from dragging once 
)they touch ground, a kapok sub- 
stitute, a large number of ingenious 
) packaging methods, a trolley take- 
loff and landing device for small 
aircraft, a waterproof zipper-type 
i fastener, a new type of concrete 
) reinforcing bar, non-skid shoe soles, 
-and non-inflammable gas tanks. 


-Work on Electronics 
Once a year in a Manhattan hotel 


| ballroom, a group of electronics ex- 
| perts meet to renew acquaintances 
) and recall World War II days when 
| they worked as a team on measures 


for fouling enemy radar. Several 
months ago they were joined by 
several council members who were 
there on business — specifically, the 
business of Russian jamming of 
Voice of America broadcasts beamed 
through the Iron Curtain. Several 
sessions later, the council was in a 
position to deliver to the State De 
partment several suggestions which 
have already been put to excellent 
use. 


ain by an Indiana inventor. When . 
ithe first bazooka was developed, its 


Prior to the invasion of Europe, 
the council conducted what was 
probably the most unusual series of 
railroad conferences on record. 
Around a table were collected men 
whose job was to safeguard the 
nation’s rolling stock. Their new 
job was to devise ways and means 
of wrecking every European rail- 
road which serviced Hitler’s armies. 
The ideas produced at these sessions 
eventually became the “bible” for 
underground workers and American 
secret agents. 

Other get-togethers under council 
sponsorship resulted in a series of 


ah) 


sabotage methods for the Office of 
Secret Services. Psychiatrists work- 
ing with the council devised fearful 
techniques for shattering enemy 
morale. Some of the most nerve- 
shattering rumors that clawed their 
way through Europe during the 
war years originated at these ex- 
traordinary meetings. 

The National Inventors Council 
ts a smallfederal agency with a 
tremendous job. It personifies 
America’s faith in its people’s in- 
herent ingenuity and inventiveness 
—invaluable resources in a troubled 
world. 


Trends In Finance and Business 


(Continued from page 10) 


As of the 
first of the year, the new construc- 
tion dollar was worth only 43 cents 
with 1939 buying 
The same Commerce De- 
partment survey established these 


eral government buying. 


compared its 


power. 


other relative buying dollars: the 
nondurable goods dollar has fallen 
to 51 cents, the durable goods dol- 


lar to 53 cents and the services 
dollar to 67 cents. 

One important reason for the 
sharp depreciation in government 
buying dollars, the survey discov- 
ered, was the high cost of govern- 
ment construction. Another was the 
sharp increase in labor costs as 
government employment has shot 
upward in recent years. 
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MILL & WAREHOUSE DELIVERIES 


COLD ROLLED STRIP IN CUT LENGTHS & COILS 
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Slorence Rice 


SECRETARIAL SERVICE 


A DOWNTOWN 
OFFICE OR 
DESK SPACE 


Boe You 


MAIL & PHONE 
SERVICES 


Accurate legal, tech- 
nical stenographers 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MULTILITH 
ROBOTYPING 
ADDRESSING 
MAILING 


COMPLETE LETTER SERVICE 
69 W. WASHINGTON ST. 


phone DE arborn 2-1499 


TIN PLATE 
TERNE PLATE 
BLACK PLATE 


Sheet 


Strips 
Circles 
Scrap 


| NEvada 8-4100 
LOU STEEL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 


923 S. KOSTNER AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 


HOT TIN DIPPING 


Specializing in quantity produc- 
tion of industrial fabricated parts 
in steel — copper — brass — Ho- 
tel — Restaurant — Dairy — Bak- 
ery equipment. Sheets — bars — 
tubes — pipe — etc. 

Lead & special mixture coatings. 
facilities in 


Operating largest 


the industry. 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 
MOnroe 6-0921 


SEeley 3-2765 


THE HAINES COMPANY 
CONTRACTORS 


VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 


DUST & FUME REMOVAL SYSTEMS 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
WELDING 


1931 W. LAKE ST. > CHICAGO 12 


New Products 


TV Viewing Aid 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 


| New York, 19, N. Y., believes tele- 
| vision viewing will be more pleas- 
| ant and comfortable with its new 
| development called “Halolight,” 


which tends to reduce the contrast 
between the bright TV screen and 


| the dark surrounding area. Around 


the screen is an illuminated frame, 
the brightness of which can be ad- 
justed for viewing in varying de- 
grees of room light. “The neon-type 
frame of illumination, Sylvania be- 
lieves, makes the TV screen appear 
larger and look clearer. 


Rubber Synthetic 

A “cold” synthetic rubber latex, 
the first of its kind to approach 
natural rubber latex in service and 
wearing quality, has been devel- 
oped by the United States Rubber 
Company, New York 20, N. Y. The 
synthetic is regarded by the com- 
pany as a major step toward com- 
plete independence from Far East- 
ern natural rubber supplies, since 
it removes a major bottleneck that 
has existed since commercial pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber began 
10 years ago. Seven varieties of the 
“cold” rubber latex have been de- 
veloped by U. S. Rubber; one va- 
riety can be used as a 100 per cent 
replacement for the natural prod- 
ucts in the manufacture of foam 
cushioning and mattresses. 


Extra-Tough Tape 


A super-strong gummed tape with 
a tensile strength of 180 pounds 
per inch of width has been de- 
veloped by Mid-States Gummed 
Paper Company, 2515 S. Damen 
Ave., Chicago 8. The company 
says the new tape is pliable, safe, 
easy to handle, and serves as “ideal 
replacement” for metal strapping, 
meanwhile reducing labor and ma- 
terial costs to a minimum. 


Keyhole Anti-Freeze 

Your automobile keyhole will 
never freeze up with ice or snow, 
says Elektrik Seal Laboratories, if 
you squeeze a tube of their liquid 
anti-freeze into the keyhole before 
winter. It is neither a graphite 
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nor a grease, yet the company say 
the chemical compound will keep 
outdoor locks of all kinds working 
even in prolonged temperatures 0' 
30 degrees below zero. 


Outsize Spot Welder 

Sciaky Brothers, Inc., 4915 WV 
67th Street, Chicago 38, have de 
veloped “the most powerful spo 
welder ever built,” a three-phase 
machine with an electrode force 
adjustable up to 23,000 pounds 
It is said to weld two thicknesse 
of quarter inch aluminum alloy 
with consistently high-quality re 
sults. The machine is also said te 
exceed the rigid requirements 0 
Air Force-Navy aeronautical specifi 
cations involving weld strengths. 


Sweeper Attachment 

The “Yard Bird” is the appr 
priate name given a power sweeper 
that attaches to any fork lift truck 
of 1,500-pound capacity and up fon 
indoor and outdoor industrial clean: 
ing. The manufacturer, Little 
Giant Products, Inc., of Peoria, Ill. 
says the “Yard Bird” sweeps uy 
80,000 square feet of litter per hou 
and has its own self-contained spray 
system for dust control. It is oper 
ated by a 6.8 horsepower gasoline 
engine. 


Convenient Binoculars 


Binoculars that have ear pieces 
and thus can be worn like sum 
glasses have been placed on the 
market by Henry Hildebrant and 
Associates, Burlington, Wis. Called 
“Sport-Oculars,” the glasses are light: 
weight, dustproof and equipped 
with 25mm _ precision ground and 
polished lenses of three power 
magnification. 


Foot Comfort Matting 


Back-of-the-counter and produc: 
tion-line workers will be a lot more 
comfortable, says Ace Hose and 
Rubber Company, if working on 
the company’s new _  anti-fatigue 
floor matting called “Lite Step.” 
The new matting is made of a 
¥g-inch corrugated rubber top on a 
Y-inch live sponge rubber base 
and it can be cut or manufactured 
to fit unusual working spaces. The 
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Double-Duty Pump 

Bowser, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
thas come up with a gasoline station 
jpump with hoses on either side, 
sO two cars can be served simul- 
taneously from the same pump. 
it takes little more space than the 
iconventional single-hose pump, de- 
jlivers to two cars almost as rapidly. 


Battle For Titanium 


(Continued from page 14) 


“creep,” that is, to fail under a con- 
(stant load, and because there is a 
tendency to gall. But the metallur- 
igy of titanium is in its infancy, and 
ithe possibilities in the countless 
Halloys that can be made are un- 
}limited, Like aluminum and steel, 
}titanium is expected to reach its 
highest perfection in alloy with 
{some other metal or metals. 
| Welding has been a troublesome 
problem, however. The National 
‘Inventors Council, in its “Technical 
)Problems Affecting National De- 
‘fense,” had the following to say on 
i this subject. “Before titanium and 
| titanium alloys can be applied wide- 
jly in the design and production of 
(military equipment certain prob- 
‘lems must be solved. For instance 
‘a practicable quantity production 
} method for welding commercial un- 
| alloyed titanium is required. ‘The 
| welding which has been done thus 
‘far has been by laboratory methods 
which are not practicable for use 
jin production. Experience is also 
‘lacking so far in materials and 
}methods of welding high-strength 
titanium alloys. Likewise there is 
}lack of experience in casting ti- 
}tanium and its alloys. Except for 
‘special equipment which will prob- 
‘ably be required for welding and 
casting, it is probable that standard 
equipment can be used for other 
-* in the fabrication of titanium 
| and its alloys.” . 
Titanium Metals Corporation 
' warns that successful welding of 
‘titanium and its alloys demands 
that all parts of the metal heated 
tc more than 1000°F must be 
| shielded from active gases or blank- 
' eted by an inactive gas, because of 
the tendency to absorb oxygen, ni- 
trogen and hydrogen. The corpora- 


tion says, however, that “titanium 
can now be quite successfully joined 
to itself by many of the standard 
methods used on other materials, 
provided proper care is exercised in 
protecting the hot metal during the 
process. ‘The welding of titanium 
to other metals is so far unsuccess- 
ful, but it is believed that the need 
iS SO insistent as to demand a solu- 
tion in the near future.” 


Many Attributes 


Arrayed against these problems 
are the proved advantages of ti- 
tanium in many exceedingly im- 
portant respects. Its alloys have a 
much higher fatigue resistance than 
aluminum; it is a poor conductor of 
heat; it is quite hard; it has high 
impact strength, and it has  spec- 
tacular resistance to corrosion. 

Titanium is almost completely 
impervious to corrosion from sea 
water, which quality alone would 
make it a highly valuable addition 
to the list of structural metals. But 
Titanium Metals Corporation de- 
clares that it is increasingly appar- 
ent that titanium may be greatly 
superior to any other metal in many 
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chemical process operations. The 
company reports: “It is best to test 
titanium under actual service condi- 
tions irrespective of what might be 
disclosed by ‘beaker-type’ tests. The 
chemical industry has so far been 
unable to obtain much titanium 
for such tests, but it is important to 
note that where trials are made, ti- 
tanium often performs far better 
than anticipated, sometimes dra- 
matically so. For example, titanium 
had not been considered very useful 
when in contact with sulphuric 
acid. ‘Tests by a large chemical con- 
cern with process equipment in- 
volving sulphuric acid up to 22 
per cent at high heat and pressure 
showed titanium unaffected whereas 
the best of alloy steels was chewed 
up in a few hours. The company is 
now constructing a large opera- 
tional unit entirely of titanium. 
Another installation in Texas, here- 
tofore made of non-metallics, in- 
volves high concentration of fer- 
rous chloride. Service tests with ti- 
tanium showed a corrosion rate of 4 
mg/dc?, whereas even metals such 
as Hastelloy and Illium G showed 
rates as high as 22,000 mg/dc?. Here 


No Paper 


at JACKSON PRESS 


Yes —we've had to do plenty of 
hustling to get the right paper at 
times — but we have not turned down 
one new order nor failed to satisfy 
the requirements of our customers. 


Shortage 


COMPARISON PROVES- 


Whatever your requirements for GOOD Printing 
Phone Harrison 7-6249 for our quotation. 


THE JACKSON PRESS, INC. 
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SUBCONTRACT WORK WAN TED 


contract defense work. 
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The firms on this and the following three pages have facilities available for sub 


: 6,000 SQUARE FEET 
Nickel AVAILABLE 
Brass ° Tin FOR LIGHT ASSEMBLY 


Lead « Zinc WORK & PACKAGING 


No Labor Problem—Expandable to 
50 employees—Large Spray Booth 
Copper —Gas  Kiln—Conveyors—Electric 


4 Sawing & Drilling Equipment—Ex- 
Cadmium tra large receiving and shipping 
facilities. 


Full time and space for 
sub-contract work 


ELSTU LAMP MFG. CO. 


2756 So. Trumbull Ave. 
CLiffside 4-1221 


Oxidizing 


Burnishing 
Deburring 


Acid Dipping Acorn Screw Products Co. 
B.&S. Automatic 


B. MERCIL & SONS PLATING CO. Dea pepe 5, 


MOnroe 6-0434 
1901 to 1919 Fulton St. Phone SEeley 3-0102 Second Operttion and Ascerrbee 


Announcing Pw. a new and complete Die Casting Service that offers 


5 Zuality... Prectsiou 
m™s DIE CASTINGS 


from blueprints to finished parts 
ALUMINUM... ZINC...MAGNESIUM 


Modern Plant e Latest Type High 
Pressure Die Casting Machines e Ex- 
perienced Personnel e Complete 
Engineering, Machining, Painting, and 
Plating Departments. Write for bul- 
letin describing complete facilities. 
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206 West 83rd Street Chicago 20, Illinois 
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again an entire production unit is 
peing redesigned using titanium. 
And, typical of many other growing 
hpplications, a large producer of 
pharmaceuticals has incorporated ti- 
fanium tubing in equipment here- 
fofore subject to frequent replace- 
ment when made with other metals.” 


Other corrosive materials or ele- 
ents to which the metal apparent- 
ly is immune include lactic acid, 
vinegar, pineapple juice, coffee, tea, 
and living flesh. Experiments are 
being made with titanium for su- 
tures, skull plates, bone pins, and 
fdental appliances. 


Aircraft Potentialities 


7 _ Titanium has been called a ver- 
isatile metal, and only a cursory re- 
jew of the many places in which 
t seems to serve better than any 
fother metal or perform satisfac- 
jtorily where others fail, is enough 


ja new industry sound conservative. 


iarge quantities of light, strong ti- 
{tanium to save weight, and it could 
afford to pay a relatively high price 
Isince each pound of weight saved in 
fan airplane increases its payload 
capacity to the tune of some $200 
ja year. It is generally assumed that 
ithe military services are snapping 
up all available titanium in order 
{ to use it in aircraft. 

Titanium sponge metal now costs 
1 $5 a pound in so-called larger quan- 
tities, and $7 or more for smaller 
| quantities, while hot or cold-rolled 
‘sheets are $15 a pound. Even at a 
price of $1 to $1.50 a pound for 
sponge, wide commercial and indus- 
\trial uses would be found for tita- 
nium, the experts say. 

At the moment, with defense at 
stake, there is little titanium for 
} commercial experimentation, but 
‘this does not mean that the fight to 
improve production methods and 
cut costs is being relaxed. On the 
| contrary, it is being stepped up in 
| intensity with nearly every passing 
day. 
| A worthy new recruit has recently 
| joined the ranks of the army fight- 
ing the battle of titanium. Crane 
| Company early in July completed 
a new pilot plant in Chicago for 
the production of titanium sponge 


run. Crane is a pioneer in the 
metallurgy of steels and non-ferrous 


to make Mr. Magos’ remarks about | 


(For example, aviation could use | 


} 
j 
| metal and made a successful test 


metals, and its engineers are skilled 
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AVAILABLE FOR DEFENSE WORK 
Two Modern AAAI Plants with World War II Experience 


We have a fully manned organization 
with the experience and know-how of 
handling government projects during 
World War II. Our defense products in- 
cluded compressed gas valves and equip- 
ment, welding and cutting. apparatus, 
artillery fuses, various Air Force valves 
and fittings, galley and kitchen equip- 
ment, ice cream freezers and soda foun- 
tains. Army-Navy “E” Award with three 
stars. Descriptive literature of standard 
products, defense products and plant 
facilities available on request. 


ow The Chicago Plant has 256,440 
sq. ft. of ultramodern manufacturing 
space devoted to mass production. High 
speed machine tools and testing equip- 
ment for parts and assemblies of brass, 
aluminum and other metals. About 900 
employees. 


The Michigan Plant at Grand Haven 
has 191,000 sq. ft. of expertly planned 
floor space for fabricating and handling 
large sheet metal and cabinet work. 


About 300 employees. a 


>iBASTIAN-BLESSING 


4201 W. PETERSON AVE. 


CHICAGO 30, ILL. 


MUlberry 5-112] 


— DEFENSE WELDING — 


SPOT, SEAM, BUTT, FLASH, PROJECTION 
ARC, HELIARC, ACETYLENE 


Facilities Available for 


Army Ordnance, USN and USAF aircraft specifications. 


Large Capacity — Experience Since 1927 


LESLIE WELDING CO., 


2943 W. Carroll Ave. 


CHICAGO 12 @ Call NEvada 8-7030 
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SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS 


Bar Capacity 1” to 7” Multiple Spindle 
Also Secondary Operations 
Gear and Sprocket Blanks 


MERZ MACHINE & TOOL WORKS 
916 N. Main St., Crown Point, Ind. 
Chicago Phone: REgent 4-0820 


—— ee 
LIGHT & HEAVY 


METAL STAMPINGS 


DIES—TOOLS—JIGS—SPOT WELDING 
QUALITY, RELIABILITY, SERVICE 
Your product manufactured on contract basis 
BUckingham 1-1215 
GREENVIEW MFG. CO. 

2557 N. GREENVIEW AVE. 


SUB CONTRACTING 
WANTED 


Centerless Grinding 
Screw Machines to 2 1/4°" 
Assembly Drilling —- Stampings 
NATION-BILT, 619 s. Tenth Ave. 


Maywood, Ill. Maywood 414 


SPINNINGS UP TO 44 INCHES 
PRESSES UP TO 110 TONS 
ELECTRICAL ASSEMBLY 
ond LIGHT MANUFACTURING 


GARCO MANUFACTURING CO., 
INC 


744 Noe. Ada St. MOnroe 6-1688 


STAMPINGS AND 
FIRST-OPERATION BLANKS 


Contact us for steel and facilities 
available. 
Columbia Stamping Corporation 


1375-83 N. North Branch St. 
Chicago 22, Illinois Michigan 2-8900 


WANTED 


By Manufacturer of Paints and Varnishes 


DEFENSE WORK 


OR 


SUB-CONTRACTS 


TO GOVERNMENT SPECIFICATIONS 


in operating under high vacuum 
techniques and at high tempera- 


tures. The company built the 
valves and_ piping, and related 
equipment, for the Oak Ridge, 


Tenn., and Hanford, Wash., atomic 
energy plants. 

Crane’s new pilot plant is based 
on a modification of the Kroll 
process, but is of the company’s own 
design and construction. The whole 
purpose of the plant is to find ways 
to speed up the production OLE 


tanium sponge and reduce the cost, 


consequently rhe. 1) donaudhe Cor Bie We, 
permit changing of the process 1n 


several ways. The company has a 


number of ideas it wants to try 


GEORGE COSTELLO 


GLASS CO. 
LOOP GLAZIERS 
523 S. DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

HArrison 7-1419 


Available For Sub-Contracts 
METAL STAMPING 


TOOLS & DIES e MACHINISTS 


GENERAL METAL FABRICATION 


TURRET LATHE and SECONDARY 
OPERATIONS 


Blackhawk Machine Co. 


656 N. Albany Av. SAcramento 2-3440 


Daily Paint Output — 3,000 Gallons 
Daily Varnish Output — 4,000 Gallons 


GREAT LAKES VARNISH WORKS, INC. 


2207 No. Crawford Avenue 


Chicago 39, IIinois 


Phones: SPaulding 2-1240-41-42-43 


| aluminum, 


| “what the property should be bring 


/ can’t build on 
| order.” 
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out, not only for the production ¢ 
sponge but also for the consolidd 
tion of sponge into solid ingots. 

Because of the government's u 
gent demand for titanium, th 
Crane pilot plant was scaled up t 
about ten times the size require 
for the company’s own purpose: 
The capacity is placed at 1,000 t 
2,000 pounds of sponge metal peg 
week, and just about all of the ouw 
put will be sold to companies proo 
essing titanium for defense ane 
atomic energy purposes. 

Horizons Titanium Corporatior 
owned jointly by Ferro Corpora 
tion, Cleveland, O., and Horizons 
Incorporated, Princeton, N. J., ha 
developed a new continuous proces: 
for producing titanium sponge, ana 
is reported ready to build a pilo 
plant. . Horizons expects to be abl 
to sell its product at $1 a pound. 

Great progress is being made, ana 
no one now doubts that titaniunt 
will succumb eventually to the skill 
that have mastered magnesium 
and the endless varie 
ties of alloys. 


Scarce Materials 


(Continued from page 32) 


ing in.” 

The board’s reply: “You're in ne 
worse a position than a lot of other 
people who've purchased land bua 
it because of this 


In another case, however, where 


| a property-owner had shown how: 


he’d borrowed so much money tc 
buy land to build on that he’d lose 


his own equity in the property by 


failing to meet loan payments, the 
board permitted him to go ahead 


and build. The board conceded 


that no “substantial” start was made 
on the new construction. Its grant 
was based on the belief that the 
property-owner faced “unreasonable 
hardship” by being prevented from 
building on his land. 

In handing down decisions, the 
board doesn’t always stick strictly to 
its own rules. It has been particu- 
larly lenient hearing “new and sub- 
stantial” facts. When it does, how: 
ever, an industry division official 
usually sits in. 

A relatively small mid-western 
manufacturer of washing machines 
came to the iron and steel divisior 
to appeal the same order the stove 
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lonsumer “hard goods’ company in| Specialists in Glass Processing 


| e second quarter to 80 pc. of the 
jteel it used in the average quarter : : 
Di the first half of 1950. This 
manufacturer also claimed his “base 
period” production was unusually 
jow — though he didn’t have any- 
thing as tangible as a strike to back 
up his claim. He asserted his pro- 


ening the company’s sales effort so _ 
uch that it had to curtail produc- 


Ren. Subcontract Defense Work Wanted 


) The iron and steel division took 


i dim view of the argument, point- Our experience in precision glass processing for gun 
pe out eae many firms could say | sights and bomb sights qualifies us to assume an im- 
their production was down in i i 

| P in the portant role in any current Government requirements. 


‘base period” because sales were off. | 
Jndaunted, the washing machine Dial and Instrument Covers. 
aker went before the appeals | 
jboard—by this time with two defense | 
feontracts in hand. There he re Tempered and low reflecting surface glass for 
tpeated his sales-off argument, but | 
added another: if you don’t give | 
yme extra steel to keep my civilian | 
jproduction going, I'll have to lay 
off people while I’m waiting for 
‘delivery on the machine tools I 
‘need to fill defense contracts. Then, 
twhen I get delivery, I’ll lose time 
jlooking for new help. 

} The board pondered at length 
jand finally decided the layoff would 
tbe necessary. The washing machine 
jproducer got more steel to tide him 
Jover until he could get into produc- 
j}tion on cartridge cases. 


Set up for large production runs. 


instrument covers. 


DEARBORN GLASS .COMPANY 


2400 WEST 21ST STREET CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
Plants in Chicago and Jermyn, Pa. 


SPECIALISTS 


Appeal Procedure in Stainless Steel Fabrication, and all other metals. 


It is relatively easy and inexpen- 
‘sive to appeal a case to the board. 
)If a businessman does not want to 
‘come before the Board himself, he 
imay send a lawyer to represent him, 
providing he so informs the board, 
or he may rest his case on the 
‘written material he submits to the 
) board. : 

| Hearings are supposedly limited 
}to a one-hour presentation by a 
‘businessman or his representative. 
| In practice, however, they usually 
| spill over into two or three hours 
/and then take additional time for 
| the board’s deliberation. 

The board warns that it will get 
| stricter as materials, like nickel, get 
} scarcer. Scarcities, it says, won't af- 
) fect cases based on “equality of 

treatment” but they will have to 
be measured against “financial hard- 
ship” and the “public interest.” 


We specialize in sheet metal work, deep drawing up to 


11’’ deep; various types of stampings and spinnings up to 


84” in diameter. 


Our facilities also include high temperature annealing, 


pickling, polishing and many types of welding. 
Your inquiry is respectfully solicited. 


We also carry a stock line of drawn transformer cans. 


CRAFT MANUFACTURING CO. 


3949 W. SCHUBERT AVE. CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
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interest, the board explains, wili 
have to be greater as materials be 
come scarcer. 

Is the board worried that ‘with 
all the decisions involved in thé 
company - by - company allocation 
under the Controlled Material. 
Plan it will be snowed under with 
appeals? Not yet. Board member 
think they'll be able to handle thal 
work all right, especially since mos 
of the additional load will go td 
the industry division rather than té 
them. At any rate, they say that i 
appeals begin to backlog, they may 
go out and hire three more mem 
bers to sit as a separate, though 
complementary, board. That woulc 
make two boards within a board: 
hearing twice as many cases. 


Board Personnel 


The board is now staffed by < 
lawyer, a labor consultant and < 
businessman. All served in similay 
posts in World War II's War Pro 
duction Board. The lawyer is Boare 
Chairman T. Munford Boyd, 
Charlottesville, Va., lawyer before 
World War II, and later a stated 
judge. Although blind, Mr. Boyce 
takes his own notes in braille - 
about as fast as a good secretary 
can take shorthand, incidentally. _ 


Frank J. Peterson, the labor con’ 
sultant, was an organizer for the 
United Association of Plumbers anc 
Steamfitters (AFL) before the war 
since then has served with the U.S' 
Treasury Department in labor unior 
relations. 

The businessman is Jack M. Ror Hii 
mer, former vice president of Cleve: 
land’s Empire Plow Company anc 
city manager of Oak Ridge, Tenn) 

Before bringing their problems tc 
this panel, firms are required tc 
submit rather detailed reports on 
what has transpired previously. 
They must tell’ the board in writ- 
ing: Q 

(1) The name of the firm, its ad- 
dress and the nature of its business. 

(2) The nature of the NPA ac 
tion appealed from, including, but 
not limited to, its date, case num- 
ber and the order or regulation 
under which the appeal was taken 

(3) Grounds of the appeal. 

(4) Copies of documents evidenc 
ing the NPA action from which the 
appeal is taken. 

(5) A statement as to whether o1 
| not a hearing is desired. 
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jExecutives — Office Managers — Personnel 
You'll Profit from Reading and Answering these Advertisements 


Directors — Purchasing Agents — Buyers 


Advertisements in this section: 20c per word— 
one time; 15c per word—12 times. Minimum— 
415 words. Display Classified $12.50 per inch—one 
$11.00 six times; $10.00 twelve times; 
ene time; $6.50 six times; $6.00 

Maximum Display Classified Space 
: Copy must be received by 15th of 
$previous month to be inserted under proper 
classification. Terms—Payable in advance unless 
Hcredit references are approved. Address Classi- 
fied Department—COMMERCE—One North La- 
WSalle Street—Chicago, Wlinois. 


ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 


CONTROLLER SERVICE, INC. We help 
Bmake a Profit with a Modern Accounting 
% Cost System. Monthly or Weekly Service — 
§ W. Wacker Drive, Room 200. Chicago 6, 
§ RAndolph 6-7100. 
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BUSINESS BROKERS 


HARRINGTON 


Confidential representation in purchase or 
sale of 
GOING BUSINESS CONCERN 
Any Chicago Bank as Reference 
| 22 West Monroe St. Chicago 3 
Financial 6-1322 


DETECTIVE AGENCIES 


jc 


eT 


HARGRAVE SECRET SERVICE, General de- 
tective business transacted everywhere. Offices open 
day and night. Executive offices 145 North Clark 
Street, Chicago, 2, Hlinois. Telephone CEntral 
6-1500. Regional offices, New York City; Miami, 
Florida; ‘Indianapolis, Indiana; Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; Los Angeles, California; San Francisco, 
California; Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


EXTERMINATORS 


WHITEHALL 4-7392 


Commercial, Industrial Plants, 
Office Buildings, Real 
Estate Co., etc. 


EXTERMINATING 
Le FUMIGATING 


TICIDE C0.440 No STATE ST. 
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FILES —- SHARPENING 


FILES RESHARPENED 
LIKE NEW © ALL TYPES! 
Uniaue Precision Method 
Finer Quality Lower Cost Work 
Guaranteed 


L & N TOOL SERVICE 


3952 N. Lowell Ave., Chicago 41, Ill. 
TEL: MUlberry 5-4660 


FLOORS—INDUSTRIAL 


MACHINERY 


FULTON ASPHALT CO. 


Asphalt Mastic Floors 
Acid Proof Mastic Floors 
Industrial Composition Floors 
165 W. Wacker Drive, Chgo.1 RAndelph 6-1760 
1870 81st Anniversary Year 1951 


Siuce 1888 wakes OF EVERY TYPE OF 


GEAR aso GEAR REDUCER: 


D. 0. JAMES GEAR 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


PHONE 1140 W. MONROE ST. 
CA nal 6-1800 CHICAGO 


GRINDING WHEELS 


Headquarters Since 1895 for 


MOUNTED WHEELS 
and GRINDING WHEELS 


A Shape and Size to Finish every Kind of 
Material Faster and Better. 
CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 
1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. C., Chicago 7 
Phone CAnal 6-8155 


LETTER SERVICE 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1918 


Mimeographing x Multigraphing 
Planographing * Multilith 
Addressing * Mailing 


Direct Mail Campaigns 
139 N. CLARK DEarborn 2-1891 


LITHOGRAPHERS—OFFSET 
Le SSS eee 
CHICAGO OFFSET PRINTING CO. Fine color 


lithography by the offset process. 610 West Van 
Buren St., Chicago 7, Illinois. Telephone STate 


2-3694. 


Mention 
COMMERCE Magazine 
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KLING BROS. 


ENGINEERING WORKS 
GENERAL MACHINISTS 


Medium and Heavy Work—Special Machinery 
Structural Bending—Pattern Shop—Repairs 


1314 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago 51, Ill. 
Telephone CApitol 7-4200 


Leanne EEE EEE 


NAME PLATES 


Government Specifications, Standard Finishes, Re- 
liable Service. Chicago Name Plate Co., 1831 W. 
Columbia Av., Chicago 26, Ill. AMbassador 2-5264. 


——— | 


PLANOGRAPHING 


PHONE today MOnroe 6-9721 for reasonable prices 
on planograph printing. CHICAGO PLANO- 
GRAPH CORPORATION, 1220 W. Van Buren 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 


REAL ESTATE—INDUSTRIAL 


Industrial Real Estate 


HARRINGTON 


Since 1907 


22 West Monroe St. 
Financial 6-1322 


Chicago 3 


SURPLUS WANTED 


WEISS STEEL CO. INC. 


600 WEST JACKSON BLYD. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Buyers of Surplus Steel Inventories 


31 Years of Steel Service 
eee 


WATCHMEN 


EEE 


UNIFORMED GUARDS werencuses,c 


Warehouses, Etc. 
Licensed ard Bonded Under State of II]. Established 1919 
CARS EQUIPPED WITH TWO WAY RAD 


KEDZIE PROTECTIVE PATROL 
301 No. Kedzie Ave. CHICAGO 12 
Phone Day and Night—KEdzie 3-5250 
ee 


PEDERSEN‘'S PROTECTIVE PATROL 
INDUSTRIAL PATROL SERVICE 
UNIFORMED WATCHMEN 
Insured — Carefully Supervised — Union 
INDUSTRIAL CLEANING SERVICE 
For FACTORIES & OFFICES 
Phone any time: TUxedo 9-6670 
5967 W. Madison St. Chicago 44 
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Strolling through the card room of a 
businessman’s club, a member was sur- 
prised to see three men and a dog playing 
poker. Pausing to watch, he commented 
on the extraordinary performance of the 
dog. 

“He’s not so smart,” the dog’s owner said 
in disgust. “Every time he gets a good 
hand he wags his tail.” 


* * * 


“Just what have you done for human- 
ity?” asked the judge before pronouncing 
sentence on the pickpocket. 

“Well,” said the confirmed criminal, 
“I’ve kept three or four detectives work- 
ing regularly.” 

* * ¥ 


Jim: “Say, Joe, can you tell me why 
there are fewer railroad accidents than 
automobile accidents?” 

Joe: “Well, it might be because the 
engineer isn’t always huggin’ the fireman!” 


* * * 


A lady bought a parrot from a pet 
store, only to learn that it cursed every 
time it said anything. She put up with 
it as long as she could, but finally one 
day she lost her patience. 

“If I ever hear you curse again,” she 
declared, “Vl wring your neck.” 

A few minutes later, she remarked 
rather casually that it was a fine day. 
Whereupon the parrot said, “It’s a hell 
of a fine day today.” The lady immedi- 
ately took the parrot by the head and 
spun him around in the air until he was 
almost dead. 

“Now then,” she said, “It’s a fine day 
today, isn’t it?” 

“Fine day!’ sputtered the parrot. “Where 
the hell were you when the cyclone 
struck?” 


* * * 


Two drunks sat on the curb meditating. 
One spoke— 5 
“Watsch your wife shay when you shtay 
out late like thish?” 
“Haven't got a wife.” 
“Then watsch idea of shtaying out so 
ate?” 


Pp 
fae 


Sandy—*McPherson’s a cheat and I’m 
not playing golf wi’ him again.’ 
Andy—‘“How’s that?” 
Sandy—‘Weel, how 
lost ball a yard frae 
was in my pocket?’ 
. 7” * 


find his 
when it 


could he 
the green 


Customer—‘Yow’re giving me a piece 


of bone.” 
Butcher—“On the contrary, madam, you 
are paying for it.” 
* * 2 


The teacher was holding an oral exam 
in grade school. 

Teacher: “Willie, tell me what you know 
about George Washington—was he a sol- 
dier or a sailor?” 

Willie: “I think he was a soldier.” 

Teacher: “Why do you think he was 
a_ soldier?” 

Willie: “I saw a picture of him cross- 
ing the Delaware—and anybody who'd 
stand up in a rowboat ain’t no sailor.” 


* * * 


Golf Pro: “Now just go through the 
motions without driving the ball.” 

Beginner: ‘““That’s precisely the 
ble I’m trying to overcome,” 


trou- 


> 


pw 


“Mister, can you spare a nickel for a sip of coffee?” 


COMMERC 


> 


é Z 
Two farmers were sitting on the fro 
porch of the general store when a Ci? 
slicker drove up in a flashy convertible. . 
“Hey, you,” yelled the driver, “ho 
long has this town been dead?” 
“Can’t be long,” snapped back one ¢ 
the natives: “you're the first buzzard we’v 


seen.” 
* * * 


“At her request you gave up drinking 

NS 

“And you stopped smoking for the sal 
reason?” 

mal idee 

“And it was for her that you gave ub 
dancing, card parties, and billiards?” 

“Correct.” 

“Then why didn’t you marry her?” 

“Well, after all that reforming, I decid 
I could do better.” 

* * * 

My wife changed a lot after we wer 

married: my habits, my friends, and m 


hours. 
* * * 


The young man who had been callin 
frequently at last spoke to Mabel’s fathe 
about marrying the daughter. 

“It’s a mere formality, I know,” he be 
gan, “but we thought it would be pleas: 
ing to you if it were observed in the 
usual way.” 

“And may I inquire,” the father asked! 
“who suggested that asking my consen® 
to Mabel’s marriage was a mere formal 
ity?” 

““Mabel’s mother.” 

* * * 

A drunk who had wandered into =< 
cemetery at night and then had stum 
bled into an open grave was screaming 
for help at the top of his voice. Hear 
ing his cries in the darkness, another 
drunk staggered over to the grave tc 
investigate. : 

“Help, help,” hollered the first drunk« 
“get me out. It’s cold down here!” 

“Sure is, buddy,” replied the second 
drunk, walking away, “they forgot to cover: 
you up.’ : 


